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THEY BOTH RELY ON DICTAPHONE! Mc. Hugh Smith, a as oe = 
American Airlines Vice President in Charge of Operations, calls his Dictaphone Se pz 
a “‘memory-speeder.”” He says, “Ican record something faster than I can 
forget it!” Miss Janet Canham, an American Airlines secretary, adds enthusi- 








astically, ‘Dictaphone is much more accurate than plain, shorthand notes. 10 






Dictaphone never leaves out anything!” 
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AVIATION CALLS Dictaphone-Trained Secretaries! 
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Smart girls are planning now for jobs connected with 
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the post-war world —especially in the aviation indus- FREE PORTFOLIO OF TEACHING AIDS 


try with such outstanding companies as American is 

ere are samples 
oftests,chartsand 
other materials of 
value to teachers 
of Dictaphone 
Business Practice 
... all part of a 
carefully-plan- 
ned 50-hour 
course designed 
to accelerate your 


Airlines. And foresighted business teachers are pre- 
paring them to meet these new responsibilities. 

The Dictaphone Method is being adopted by more 
and more leading executives to meet the increasing 
requirements of modern-day business. Many more 


excellent positions require Dictaphone-trained secre- 





taries. Don’t let your graduates lag behind these op- Dictaphone train- 
coe : . seb ee ing program. 
portunities. The Dictaphone Educational Division JBE-1-45 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


will be glad to help you integrate the Dictaphone 


Business Practice Course with your business training 








program. Please mail me your free portfolio of teaching aids. 
Educational Division Name. 

DICTAPHONE CORPORATION : 

420 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 

The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone City en 





Corporation, makers of dictating machines and other sound record- 
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OBSERVATION AND OPINION 





PLANNING FOR POSTWAR BUSINESS EDUCATION 












Planning for postwar business education is an immense job and one for which busi- 
ness educators are not adequately prepared. The two primary steps of this planning 
are (1) to estimate the needs for business education, and (2) to determine the best ways 
to meet these needs. 








Business-education planning should aim to improve the efficiency of the following 
occupational groups: (1) Managers of business enterprises and departments ; (2) super- 
visors of business employees; (3) professional and semi-professional business employ- 
ees (promoters, financiers, accountants, advertising men, sales analysts, etc.) ; (4) cler- 
ical employees; (5) sales employees; (6) consumers of business goods and services; 
(7) citizens who want to expand their understanding and appreciation of the signifi- 
cance of business to American culture. 










The estimated business-education needs of these groups might be classified and sum- 
marized on a small-scale educational map. This map should be examined by a staff of 
generals of business and business education in order to plan the broad strategy of the 
major campaigns. The tactical maneuvers may then be planned by specialists nearer the 
firing line with the aid of large-scale maps of each of the groups to be trained. Some of 
the educational needs of only two of these groups—sales and clerical—will be men- 
tioned here. 






















mee The number of sales employees employed by the nation to transact the enormously 

—— expanded volume of business is considerably lower than the estimates made by leading 
economists at the beginning of the war. The resulting shortage of sales service has been 
felt more keenly by many consumers than the shortage of goods. After the war, com- 
petition on the basis of service will again typify American business. Sales employment 
will expand more rapidly than employment in any other major occupational field. In- 
creases in sales employment may run into the millions as drug store clerks, delivery 
salesmen, refrigerator salesmen, automobile salesmen, service station attendants, and manu- 
facturers’ agents are recruited from other o:cupational groups. The non-selling occupa- 
tions in distribution will experience corresponding increases in personnel. 







The majority of persons who have had full-fledged training under the George-Deen 
es Act have been sales clerks of grocery and variety stores, and sales persons of department 
stores and specialty shops. The training for these persons should be greatly expanded, 
but even greater expansion will be needed in the training of persons in other distributive 
occupations, 
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sea Hundreds of thousands of stenographers, typists, bookkeepers, and clerks of other 
mployees t f : : . ° . 

ypes are now performing at efficiency levels that will be submarginal in the years 

following the national emergency. These persons will need further training either on 

the job, in part-time schools, in evening schools, or in full-time schools. Many of their 

job supervisors are not prepared to motivate and direct this training. A large percentage 

of these clerical workers will need training for types of jobs which most public and private 

schools and private business schools have overlooked. This neglect has been partly due 

to the necessity of these schools to train, in their preemployment programs, for only 

those occupations in which a very large number of persons are employed. The small 
population areas which most of these schools serve necessitate this practice. 


Need for Schools offering vocational training to larger population areas are needed. Some 
New Types of these schools might be specialized; but most of them should be rather comprehensive. 
of Schools Schools of the latter type may be called “area schools,” “institutes,” “trade schools,” 
“junior colleges,” or “community colleges”; but whatever they are called they should be 
prepared to train adults of widely different ages, abilities, attitudes, interests, experience, 
and education. They should provide courses of convenient length and at convenient 
hours for (1) persons preparing for initial employment, (2) persons preparing to 
change employment fields, (3) persons seeking increased efficiency in their present jobs, 
and (4) persons seeking advancement to higher levels of employment. This suggests 
planning for adequate programs of varying length and intensity in full-time, part-time, 


and evening schools. 
(Concluded on page 25) 
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“THE WAR HAS TAUGHT 
BUSINESS MANY THINGS 
...AND THE NEED FOR 


MONROE TRAINED 


OFFICE HELP 
IS ONE OF THEM /” 











NOW is the time for planning 
... Let us work with you 


War conditions have caused a record demand 
for Monroe-trained graduates—a demand that 
will continue, for business has found them in- 
dispensable. Here are three ways that we can 
help you plan now for the future. (1) Recom- 
mend the proper machine equipment for your 
future needs. (2) Help you plan courses, and 
discuss and recommend text books, (3) Study 
the employment area you serve, to see if you 
can get priority for equipment now. 





Call on your Monroe Representative or write 
our Educational Department—be ready to meet 
the demand for Monroe-trained students. 


THE MONROE EDUCATOR is a regular Monroe Adding- 
Calculator for schools only . . . let us explain its avail- 
ability under present conditions. 


OFFICE PRACTICE COURSE —30-lesson course adapted to 
Monroe Educator — 50¢ including Teacher's Manual. 


SCHOOL MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION—in 2 parts—ele- 
mentary and advanced. $1.50 including answers. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. sszorscersse 
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THE TYRANNY OF WORDS 


A host of new terms has been developed in the field of on-the-job training. Some- 
times these words are mere subterfuges making old training procedures seem new. No 
self-respecting in-service trainer will permit himself, for instance, to be called a teacher; 
he is a trainer. Those learning by his instruction are not students; they are trainees. 
He does not give courses; but training. At one time it was respectable for a trainer to 
give an institute, but that term is now passé. In their desire to avoid the term “course,” 
“curriculum,” and “institute,” those who set the fashion in training terminology have to 
work hard to find substitute words. Those who supervise training may never be called 
supervisors ; that would be unbecoming. They are now known as “quality control” men. 
The term is also a verb:—For example, one quality-controls training in military corre- 
spondence. 


The modern office manager does not go to his “office” or to business. He goes to his 
“shop,” sets up a training program in his shop, and finds out how you train in your shop. 
A tailor-shop is a necessary institution and thoroughly respectable ; though most of us are 
agreed that sweat-shops should be a thing of the past. Why, however, must we use the 
lingo of a clothing manufacturer in order to achieve respectability for an office? If 
office work is not worth while, let us cut it out rather than attempt to give it an air of 
respectability by substituting the labels of another trade. 


No term, however, has the capacity for carrying the mundane to the sublime, there- 
fore, making it ridiculous, like the misuse of the term “mission.” The training program 
director, for example, has as his mission scheduling employees to take sessions in filing. 
We think the use of the term is correct when the preacher converts a sinner to the gospel 
and a noble use of the term as when a flier risks his life to clear the sea lanes from 
enemy peril. It sounds, however, in bad taste when used in reference to carrying on 
office service. The heights of the ridiculous or the depths of inanity are reached when 
the training program director, in carrying out his mission of scheduling people for filing 
classes, lists as his ‘“sub-mission” the task of selling the filing supervisor on the idea that 
his workers should take training in coding. 


Trades have their mysteries; and what is an occupation without its trade jargon? 
Teachers have their pedagoguese; and federal servants, their federalese. The stock 
exchange has its lingo, and the accountant may use specialized terminology to hide the 
fact that he is fundamentally dealing in simple problems of addition and subtraction. 
Many high school students enroll in shorthand because hooks and curves are a mystery 
to the uninitiated. The physician, we sometimes think, deliberately cultivates poor hand- 
writing so that the patient cannot discover the nature of the prescription he is taking to 
the druggist. Such trade jargon, or more politely “specialized terminology” is harmless 
if it does not interfere with the service to be rendered. It may be useful, for example, 
when it results in substituting a word for a sentence. The danger, however, is that words 
may become substitute for deeds. When specialists develop a terminology of their own 
in order to avoid being academic, they are justified if they remain realistic. When, how- 
ever, it is merely a snobbish subterfuge for avoiding the fact that they themselves are 
academic and cannot deliver the goods they promise, this terminological creativeness re- 
sults in an insidious excuse for failure to act. 


Human beings live, think, and act in terms of words. They are great because they 
know how to use words. But the substitution of words for results is a pitiful avoidance 
of the facts. In business education we have our terminologies, and we also must be 
careful to see that they are useful devices instead of excuses for inactivity, or sources 
for confusion. 

Teaching is a noble profession. A good teacher is a rarity. And what teacher 
would not be delighted to have those who are learning with his guidance be students and 


pupils in the real sense of the word? Changing terms is a grand indoor sport, provided 
progress does not become a mere matter of words. —Herbert A. Tonne 
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WANTED 


FOR TODAY AND TOMORROW 


emiskilled and 


More § . 
hine 


skilled business mac 


operators 


WHY? 


Because the demand for detailed figure work in 
maintaining all kinds of accounting records has 
increased enormously during the past few years. 


Because new operators will be needed to replace 
workers who will, for various reasons, discon- 


tinue work when the war emergency is over. 


Because there are many more adding, calculat- 
ing and accounting machines in use now than 
ever before—machines that will continue to be 
used to meet the figuring and accounting needs 
of peacetime business. 


Schools—both public and private—can render 


a real service by urging more students to become 
familiar with the machines used in modern 
business offices—by providing students with 
better opportunities for developing various 


degrees of operating skill. 


To help schools accomplish these objectives, 
the Burroughs Educational Division offers tested 
suggestions for enlarging operator training 
programs, and up-to-the-minute information on 
newest operating techniques, practice pro- 
grams, texts and materials. Just call your local 
Burroughs office, or write Burroughs Adding 


Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES ¢ NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Business Education in Transition 


Blech implies change. 
Changes in educational philosophy 
are noted by trend, observed at dif- 
ferent intervals of time. A “trend” 
is defined as an inclination in a cer- 
tain direction. It is a current in a 
stream which is created by a combi- 
nation of forces within the stream 
and which gives the stream direction. 

It is interesting to note that the 
forces which exert themselves in 
bringing about changes in education 
vary in nature. Some of the forces 
are of primary importance; others, 
secondary. Some have a peculiarly 
persistent life, while others enjoy 
momentary existence. There are 
some which appear and reappear, 
while others represent 
but a “flash in the 
sky.” Others are in- 
teresting from the 
point of view of the 
time when they assert 
themselves — prema- 
turely, belatedly, or 


PROFESSIONAL 
ALERTNESS ° 
—_——__ 


by Clarence G. Enterline 
Senior High School 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


our school budgets: the amount, va- 
riety, and kind of equipment we buy 
new or second-hand ; the kind of build- 
ings we construct; the supplies and 
materials we purchase; the nature 
and extent of the repairs of office ma- 
chinery; the kind of care on the 
equipment in general. The view that 
school boards, and states, take will 
affect hiring policies and salary 
schedules. Optimism favors progres- 
sive change and expansion; pessi- 
mism, conservatism and _ retrench- 
ment. 


ss 


3. Influence of business organizations. 

Manufacturer associations, real 
estate boards, the local and The 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
exert an influence on legislation 
which in turn affect local and state 
school systems. State budgets and 
local budgets are sensitive to influ- 
ence from these sources. Organiza- 
tional activity, for instance, may be 
influential enough to force schools to 
abandon extra-curricular activities 
of schools in certain districts. Busi- 
ness and education should be coopera- 
tive enterprises. Each has something 
to learn from the other. An intelli- 
gent consuming public encourages 
business; business, 
then, should seek to 
aid education. The 
schools, however, 











have an important 
duty to perform in 
selling themselves to 
the public to win 








timely. Some leave a 
particularly marked 
effect on education; 
others, little or none. 
Some ‘forces have a 
marked effect on the 
rate of change, result- 
ing in great accelera- 
tion or retardation. 
The reader might an- 
alyze the ‘“condition- 
ing factors” to dis- 
cover the nature of 
the influence on edu- 
cation generally and 
business education specifically. Then 
he might note some of the changes 
which may take place in business 
education tomorrow. 


Conditioning Factors 

What are some of the forces or 
conditions existing in the present or 
past which exert an influence on busi- 
ness education? 

1. Short-range or long-range view of 
a program of business education. 

If society enjoys a long era of 
peace, tradition is inclined to set the 
pace, unless some strong evolutionary 
or revolutionary tendency asserts it- 
self. In a prolonged war, the tradi- 
tional program undergoes some modi- 
fications. Military necessity may de- 
mand an emphasis of a military char- 
acter in filing, record-keeping, type- 
writing, communications, science, and 
mathematics. Program builders may 
span the immediate and the distant 
future and make provisions accord- 
ingly. The view we take will affect 
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2. Broad or narrow view of 
business education. 

It is possible to emphasize one 
skill or phase of business education 
to the neglect of another skill be- 
cause of favoritism or traditionalism. 
Business philosophy, business sci- 
ence, business ethics the attitude, 
knowledge, and appreciational side 
of business education—may suffer 
because of an undue emphasis on 
skill. A narrow view of business edu- 
cation will insist that Distributive 
Education remain a distinct entity, 
altogether separate from _ business 
education generally. A mercenary 
view of business education will insist 
on paying the learner for his work— 
experience activities. The broader 
view would provide many opportuni- 
ties for all of the vocational students 
to engage in some community activi- 
ties. The broader view would take 
the school into the confmunity, and 
bring the community into the school. 





a. 


greater support. 





4. Underlying philos- 
phy of education. 


Unfortunately, 
many teachers are not 
aware of the existence 
of a philosophy of 
education behind their 
activities. Too fre- 
quently the proced- 
ure is mechanical — 
“robot-like” ; their ef- 
forts are not directed 
toward specific goals 
or objectives. Even _ principals 
and department heads may have a 
hazy notion of the principles under- 
lying education. Administration and 
supervision fall into a static con- 
dition. Teachers too frequently are 
provincial, their outlook being limited 
to a particular text or their own com- 
munity, or to their own selfish in- 
terests. When teachers become 
keenly conscious of educational ob- 
jectives, are aware of pupil differ- 
ences, sense the need for educational 
and vocational guidance, the need for 
and methods of measuring educa- 
tional achievement, the existence of 
variable teaching. procedures and 
methods, and do something with them 
or about them, the school begins to 
take on a professional profile and 
personality. 

Schools many times import their 
philosophies unconsciously through 
salesmen, textbook writers, and pub- 
lishing companies. Objectives worked 
out by teachers themselves enrich 
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the school program while the im- 
ported “goods” robs the teacher of 
valuable educational and professional 
experience. 

5. Educational support and 

local initiative. 

How enthusiastic is the community 
about its schools? The home front 
can play up its buildings and neglect 
salaries which attract better teachers. 
When teaching standards are neglect- 
ed the product of the school, the chil- 
dren, suffer. The best dividends in a 
community are its educated citizenry. 

Opinion is somewhat divided as to 
the extent of support the national 
government should provide. Some 
favor more national support because 
the government is in a_ position 
through taxation to distribute funds 
more equitably among the poorer dis: 


tricts. Others fear government in 
education. At any rate, local school 


districts fail too frequently to take 
the initiative to promote programs 
for the improvement of learning. The 
public relations end of the school 
business bogs down and the com- 
munity has nothing about which to 
get excited. When the state or na- 
tional government does provide sub- 
sidies for certain areas in business 
education or some other phase of 
education, teachers, districts, and va- 
rious departments within the school 
ery, “Unfair!” ‘Favoritism !” By their 
very conduct in the past they have 
been expressing, ‘‘Let George do it!” 
When “G’—the government—does it 
then the objection is “Centralized 
Government.” When a school creates 
professional enthusiasm within its 
own borders and turns out desirable 
dividends in the form of educated 
youth, the existence of the school will 
be acknowledged and justified and 
the community wil be more eager to 
support that school. 


6. Educational Research 


The crying need in the United 
States Office of Education with its 
various branches of service is infor- 
mation about the nature of the educa- 
tional problems and conditions in lo- 
cal communities. 

Information builds up stronger 
talking points for state and federal 
aid. Local districts and states need 
information. Initiative in research 
of the proper kind supplies the 
answer. Local departments of busi- 
ness education have many opportuni- 
ties for suggesting problems, making 
investigations, and __ stimulating 
teachers into research work. Research 
within the state with its information 
pooled for the benefit of all is indis- 
pensable. The results of research 
in education—in business education— 
pooled in a central national office is 
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also indispensable. To what extent 
are schools research-minded ? 


7. Professional and 
unity. 

By securing the full co-operation 
among regional, state, and local as- 
sociations of business education, 
much worth-while information can 
be gained. Rivalry among associa- 
tions may be healthful and stimulat- 
ing; it may also lead to confusion, 
separation and division, and deple- 
tion of strength. Co-operation in pre- 
paring yearbooks, reports, and the 
like would’ result in economy, in the 
avoidance of duplication, and would 
tend to crystallize thought in the field 
of business education. This unity of 
effort would break down objection- 
able rivalry, needless division, scat- 
tered effort, and would produce a 
voice and a message in business edu- 
cation which would command atten- 
tion. Moreover, teachers within a 
given area might find it easier to de- 
termine where they should cast their 
allegiance. 


associational 


8. Government training programs. 

The government training program, 
necessitated by the war, has attracted 
business education. The government 
methods, its speed in reaching goals, 
its flexibility of adjusting programs 
to needs, the close working of the 
teaching personnel with those who 
know the military need: all of these 
have intrigued education. Of course, 
success in the government training 
program is due in part to the selection 
of qualified, competent teaching per- 
sonnel, selected learners, and to press- 
ing needs in an emergency situation ; 
moreover, expense is a secondary 
consideration. Schools attempting 
to adopt the “army way” will soon 
discover limitations. The public school 
system has many more variable fac- 
tors. Neverthless, the technique em- 
ployed by teachers selected from the 
civilian ranks have had a remark- 
able influence on the thinking of busi- 
ness educators throughout the coun- 
try. 

9. Demobilization, rehabilitation 
program. 

It is estimated that fifty per cent 
of those seeking post-war training 
will seek some phase of business edu- 
cation. The demobilized military per- 
sonnel on the whole are much more 
mature, sober, reflective, and serious 
than individuals of the same age in 
civil life. This fact is particularly 
important with respect to the indi- 
vidual of twenty-one or under who 
is interested in secondary, or post- 
secondary school education. Schools 
are faced with the problem of setting 
up a program that fits the various 


needs of individuals, a program: that 
is realistic, practical, useful. What 
part will business education play 
here? Is it prepared to meet the in- 
surge of the demobilized and those to 
be rehabilitated ? 

10. The national debt and 

government support. 

Government subsidies for educa- 
tion will be influenced in part by the 
amount of the national debt ; the will- 
ingness of the government to liqui- 
date the debt; the time it will begin 
liquidation; and the speed involved, 
together with the interest in educa- 
tion. Governments can finance war, 
If they will, they can finance educa- 
tion for permanent peace. The govern- 
ment has already acknowledged the 
possibility of a kind of international 
educational system. Among the ac- 
knowledgements for building a bet- 
ter international educational system 
are these: 

. Everyone should be educated. 

. Learning is a life-long obligation, 

. Opportunities for advanced educa- 
tion should be numerous and justly 
distributed. 

The implications here are many ; the 
government, it seems, is bound to give 
some kind of financial support. How 
much of the local initiative shall be 
sacrificed ? 

11. Realism. 

The war effort has forced a prac- 
tical turn on the total program of the 
school. Science and mathematics have 
received unusual emphasis. Business 
education courses have absorbed 
some military flavoring. The Victory 
Corps Programs have stimulated en- 
rollment in practical courses of 
mathematics and science. Electricity. 
radio, and machine work rate high 
with boys in high schools ; and shops 
are making an appeal to girls. 

Business education is enlarging 
opportunities for work-experiences 
for its students, while the “aca- 
demics” are providing a realistic ap- 
proach and providing educational ex- 
perience usable in wartime and peace- 
time. 

12. The “shuffle.” 

A complete reshuffling of society 
will accompany demobilization. This 
demobilization will take place not 
only on the military front, but also on 
the industrial and home front. Wo- 
men will be forced out of industry, 
the aged from the work shop, the 
“‘teen-aged” from the defense plant, 
the floater from his job. These jobs 
will be filled by the more competent. 
the better schooled, the capable pre- 
war worker, the “preferred” favorite. 

Competition among the sexes will 
be keen in certain areas. Therefore, 
problems, stresses, and strains are 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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/ i are a Nation of optimists! 
W As a country, we have always 
looked ahead to better things. We 
easily forget our mistakes, and as- 
sume risks to prove our contention 
that things will be better “from now 
on.” Optimism is a popular trait. 
It can also be a dangerous one. It is 
the trait which causes us to want to 
quit before an unpleasant job is fin- 
ished. 

We are, so we wish to believe, on 
the last lap of winning a most un- 
pleasant war. It is quite natural for 
us to begin to look forward to the 
ending of many activities made nec- 
essary by that war. Manufacturers 
long to make refrigerators instead of 
gun mounts. Doctors entertain hopes 
of sleeping at night—all night. Edu- 
cators happily make plans on paper 
that will eliminate many courses 
thrust upon them by the necessities 
of wartime, hurry-up training. Type- 
writing with a G.I. flavor! Short- 
hand with an eye to military phrase- 
ology! Bookkeeping, mathematics— 
many Other school subjects—bent to 
suit the stated needs of the Armed 
Services. The schools of America 
have done much to prepare the pre- 
induction student for his part in this 
war. They are asked to continue 
their work in this type of training, 
especially in the preparation of pre- 
induction Army clerks. 
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One military source states: 
the need for clerks in the Army is 
probably as great as any other single 
military specialty with the exception 


of such men as riflemen, machine 
gunners, cannoneers, etc. . . . Any 
Army organization ngeds. a_ large 


number of competent clerks... . The 
need for stenographers within the 
Army is so great that that occupa- 
tion is considered almost a critical 


category. Upon the Army clerk 
rests the responsibility for efficient 
Army administration. The good 


Army clerk is never without an as- 
signment or a job... . I might add 
that within this Service Command 
we never have sufficient clerks. Our 
requisitions far outnumber our sup- 


ply.” 


Army Clerks Badly Needed 


_ An army may fight on its stomach ; 
It also fights on paper. Seldom do 
newspapers and magazines tell of the 
vast and complex organization need- 
ed to facilitate the making and mov- 
ing of billions of dollars worth of 
supplies. The network of communi- 
cations set up to insure that ships, 
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materials, and men are in the right 
places at the right time, requires 
clerks! 

The Armed Forces represent the 
Nation’s biggest business. In spite 
of its size and the complexity of its 
organization, it maintains a check of 
its income and expenses that would 
amaze many an efficient private busi- 
nessman. Any Quartermaster clerk 
can testify to the efficiency of an or- 


























The Army Clerk Dreams 


ganization which keeps an accurate, 
perpetual inventory of merchandise 
that totals 700,000 different items. 
To eliminate error as much as pos- 
sible, communications between ele- 
ments of this tremendous business 
are based on forms more rigid as to 
placement and style than those used 
by any corporation. Military cor- 
respondence classes, taught by the 
Army, learn to write letters in which 
spacing, abbreviations, and the place- 
ment of letter elements, never varies. 
A succession of letters of one type, 
and there is a bewildering array of 
types, will not vary by so much as 
one line, one space, or the fraction 
of an inch, in all margins except the 
bottom. 


7 dN 


Pre-Induction Training Now? 


When the war is finally over, most 
training for military purposes will 
immediately cease for obvious rea- 
sons. The last person to be dis- 
charged will be the office boy, 
whether he be called clerk or yeo- 
man. The making of ammunition 
may no longer be necessary; the pa- 
per work involved in settling the 
wartime affairs of an Army and Navy 
will represent an enormous and time- 
consuming job. Discharges, occu- 
pation of enemy territory, pensions, 
rehabilitation, inventory, all contrib- 
ute to the inescapable fact that the 
Army needs and will need trained 
clerks by the many thousands. 

The Army has urgently stated its 
need for business-trained soldiers. It 
asks high schools and colleges to con- 
tinue to offer business subjects which 
acquaint students with the language 
and the forms common to military 
correspondence and procedure. There 
is no time to train clerks completely 
within the Army. Schools must 
continue to offer pre-induction busi- 
ness courses. 

Among our popular indoor pas- 
times is the settling of world prob- 
lems around the cracker barrel. Now 
that crackers are sold in packages, 
and there are no more free samples, 
we have modern substitutes for the 
Pot Bellied Stove League. We use 
our homes, clubs, and barber shops. 
We still use the same technics in ar- 
gument however. Regardless of 
what the experts tell us, if we talk 
fast enough and loud enough, we can 
leave, feeling that our idea is the best 
one. Those who are both ready and 
willing to convert education to peace 
time uses now, are trying to confute 
the experts, at the present time a 
most dangerous thing to do. Those 
who know most about this war, are 
not predicting its early end. 

Maybe the Army is wrong. May- 
be peace will come next month, or 
next week. Maybe. To anticipate 
something that nobody can predict 
with any certainty is foolish and dan- 
gerous, if one changes his plans be- 
cause of that anticipation.. In time 
of war it is doubly dangerous. 
Teachers who have greatly helped 
the Army training program by teach- 
ing pre-induction facts and_ skills, 
must not cease teaching those facts 
and _ skills. 


Pre-Induction Training Helps 
in Other Ways 
It is hard to over-emphasize the 
present, continued need for trained, 
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potential Army clerks. Most edu- 
cators, once convinced, will accept 
the facts as stated, and continue to do 
an excellent job of preparing for this 
need. But some may tightly cling to 
their own optimistic conception of 
things to be. Other reasons for 
continuing this type of business train- 
ing may be needed. 


There are many other reasons. 
Pre-induction teaching materials do 
much more than prepare students 
for one phase of military service. In 
some ways, this type of instruction 
has values that peacetime approaches 
cannot equal. Educators who are 
alert to values which are inherent in 
new approaches to learning, have 
become enthusiastic about pre-induc- 
tion teaching aids. 


Intelligent motivation is always a 
major problem of good teaching. The 
desire of the student to learn is a 
most important factor in condition- 
ing the rate at which he does learn. 
Many of our motivating technics are 
shopworn, some are no good at all. 
Pre-induction teaching materials 
have an obvious purpose that is eas- 
ily understandable to the student. 
With a purpose as clearly defined as 
this, both boys and girls cease to 
question the value of subject matter. 
The more familiar types of motiva- 
tion approaches may be equally as 
good, but they are also somewhat 
shopworn from over-use, especially 
in comparison to the new, the heroic, 
and the obvious. Skills and facts 
which are better learned through 
these temporary desires are still 
more useful when later put to peace- 
time uses. Give your students rea- 
sons for learning, that to them are 
real and provable reasons. And 
while you are thinking about them, 
devise new and more interesting 
methods of presenting the values of 
the old reasons. 


Much Army and Navy teaching is 
far superior to civilian teaching. The 
urgent need for speed has forced 
military teachers to cut out much of 
the waste effort which has typified 
some peacetime learning. It is also 
true that much of the military ap- 
proach is unsuited to civilian classes. 
But that which is good should be 
adopted and used by teachers in 
civilian classes. Now is an excel- 
lent time to improve teaching meth- 
ods, because so many new teaching 
aids are available. 


Use of Audio-Visual Aids 


One of the greatest changes is the 
substitution of audio and visual aids 
for lectures and question-and-answer 
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sessions. Unless teachers adopt these 
materials as an aid to their teaching, 
there will be much trouble in class- 
rooms a few years from now. Thou- 
sands of enlisted men and women, 
coming back to school under the G.I. 
Bill of Rights, will have no desire to 
listen to lectures, and will not be at 
all bashful at expressing their opin- 
ions. They have experienced teach- 
ing which clearly stated objectives, 
intelligently approached problems, 
and used many things besides the 
teacher’s larynx as a source of infor- 
mation. It is significant to note that 
many Army schools specifically for- 
bid the use of the lecture method. 
Pictures, records, charts, models, 
trips—all these are used with success 
to supplement the textbook and the 
teacher’s own efforts. 


Objectives are more clearly stated, 
as a rule, than are objectives in sim- 
ilar civilian classes. It is interesting 
to note the use of behaviors as ends 
to learning, rather than the accumu- 
lation of facts. This change alone, 
can and should be adopted by civilian 
teachers for all subjects. It is more 
intelligent to say, “the student oper- 
ates a typewriter correctly,” than to 
say, “the student knows how to op- 
erate a typewriter correctly.” If he 
knows how, but does not do it, he 
was taught nothing of use to him. 


Textbooks, written for pre-induc- 
tion classes are, in many cases, prod- 
ucts of emergency. It is easy to 
generalize about this significant fact. 
Such materials cannot possibly be 
as carefully written as their civilian 
contemporaries. Fortunately, the op- 
posite is true. Pre-induction teach- 
ing materials are specifically written 
for a definite purpose; they ef- 
ficiently accomplish that purpose, and 
stop. Writers of other types of 
texts must attempt to accomplish 
many purposes, because their books 
are to be sold to students with many 
different needs. This is an under- 
standable and perhaps necessary 
fault. But the teacher who blindly 
follows the textbook, may find her 
students wandering around in what 
is to them a very foreign atmosphere. 
Junior business texts are an excellent 
example. Until recently, small-town 
and rural students have, to their sur- 
prise, been taught that the rules of 
formal filing and the duties of a 
shipping clerk are to be important 
factors in their lives. Not one in 
twenty will ever see or use a for- 
malized filing system, nor will they 
be shipping clerks. Of course, the 
classic answer to that one is, “They 
might use it sometime.” 


Other advantages might be claimed 
for pre-induction courses. It is suf- 





ficient to summarize the reasors fo 

teaching them now, in this way: 
(1) The Army states that it 
needs clerks, and needs tiem 
badly. 
(2) Clerks with stenographic 
training are especially asked for, 
(3) Any individual who rates 
as a clerk, is assured of an im- 
portant job in the Armed Scery- 
ices, 


Rel 


LTE 





(4) The use of Army-inspired 
teaching materials has a posiiive 
and favorable motivating factor, 
(5) Pre-induction teaching aids 
are unusually efficient. 


(6) The cost of these teaching 
aids is low. 


A List of Pre-Induction Teaching 
Materials 


To aid the Armed Services and 
the public schools to quickly train 
men and women, many publishers 
diverted a large part of their staff 
and plant to the production of texts 
for service and pre-induction classes, 
As this material was used intensively, 
changes and additions were frequent. 
These materials are produced at low 
cost, both to facilitate the making of 
necessary changes and to allow pub- 
lic schools to adopt them without 
straining the textbook budget. If 
prices are quoted, they are subject 
to the usual school discount. 


Shorthand 

Most-Used Army Terms, by Brown, Jon- 
tig and Swem. The Gregg Publishing 
Company. $.60 

Most-Used Aviation Terms, by Baugh 
man and Gregg. The Gregg Publishing 
Company. $.80 

Most-Used Navy Terms, by Newman 
The Gregg, Publishing Company. $.50 

Frequently Used Army and Navy Terms, 
by Gregg. The Gregg Publishing Con- 
pany. $.24 

A Refresher Course in Gregg Shorthand, 
by Gregg. The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany. $.32 

The Mechanics of Navy Correspondence. 
The Gregg Publishing Company. $.36 


Words and Phrases Most Frequently Used 
in the Quartermaster Corps. The Gregg 
Publishing Company. $.24 


Typewriting 


Code Typing, by Bauernfeind, et al. The 
Gregg Publishing Company. $.72 


Typing for Radiomen and Telegraphers, 


by Smith and Newman. The Gregg 
Publishing Company. $.60 
Typewriting Technique, Part I—Basic 


Skill, by Smith. The Gregg Publishing 
Company. $.60. “. . . especially pre 
pared for those schools training stenog- 
raphers and typists for the armed 
forces.” 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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Refresher Transcription 


by Geneva F. Hoult 


Formerly on the Faculty of 
Strayer College, Washington, D. C. 
Now in Government Service 


LTHOUGH the beginning tran- 
scription student may type deft- 
y and read her shorthand well—and 
both accomplishments are rare—co- 
ordination of the two skills in tran- 
«ription does not come at a bound. 
Their integration in typescript is de- 
veloped only after much painstaking 
efort on the part of both trainee and 
acher; and the ideological goal of 
typing with precision from short- 
hand as rapidly as from print is sel- 
dom attained, as every teacher in 
business education knows. 
This instructor begins the teaching 
of refresher transcription on the as- 
sumption that trainees are reasonably 


‘Bproficient in reading their shorthand. 


In other words, the typescript is 


‘Isimply to indicate whether or not the 


accurately. 
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student can decipher his shorthand 
Therefore, deletions, 
strike-overs, erasures—all things 
anathema to the typing teacher—are 
temporarily condoned. 

Every teacher knows how halting- 
ly the average student reads short- 
hand, and no teacher is critical of 
slf-correction made by the student 
as she reads. Similar indulgence, 
from the typing standpoint, is thus 
profitably practiced in the _ initial 
stages of transcription ; therefore, no 
penalties are imposed for deleting or 
correcting clumsily on the typescript. 
The main objective is maximum 
speed in transferring shorthand to 
ype, regardless of the quality of 
typing. 

Model letters of all those used for 
transcription are prepared in advance 
for each class, and from them the 
students make corrections relative to 
content and spelling on their type- 
scripts. There is, consequently, 
from the very beginning of transcrip- 
tion drill, constant example of prop- 
er set-up and students gradually ac- 
quire more or less unconsciously a 
sense of it. 


One Rule Only in Beginning 
Transcription 
On only one rule is this teacher 
firm from the beginning, that is: 

Don’t guess; don’t try to 

bluff; don’t write nonsense; for 

each and every word you can- 

not decipher, leave approximate- 
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ly ten spaces in your transcript 
to indicate that you know ex- 
actly where you have failed. 


In the very beginning, many—the 
vast majority of letters dictated—are 
read back in class, but their number 
diminishes each day. Such material 
is designated “B” dictation, while 
that not read in class is styled “A” 
dictation. When the trainees are re- 
leased for work at their machines, 
they are instructed to transcribe first 
all “A” dictation and are never given 
time to study anything before starting 
transcription of it. Nor are they al- 
lowed to ponder long over any illeg- 
ible outlines—instead they leave 
requisite space to indicate the miss- 
ing words and continue transcription 
of what they can readily decipher. 
They are schooled to realize and to 
state honestly as soon as dictation of 
a letter or an article has ended, 
whether or not they can transcribe 
it. The question is not, “Did you 
take all of that?” but “Can you read 
all of that?’ The number of students 
indicating ability to read their notes 
determines whether or not dictated 
material is read back in class, thus 
becoming “B” quality which carries 
lower transcription credit. 

When a trainee finishes a type- 
script, in accordance with directions, 
she places it at a certain place on her 
desk and takes up succeeding tran- 
scription. As soon as possible there- 
after, the teacher hands her the model 
with which to make comparison con- 
cerning content and spelling. This 
done, the student is then required 
before continuing transcription of 
succeeding dictation to bring her self- 
corrected work and its model to the 
teacher and show exactly wherein she 
has failed, at which time she is also 
encouraged to ask any questions 
which may have arisen in her mind. 
Obviously this method keeps the in- 
structor in conference with students 
constantly; but the promptness and 
pointedness with which trainees are 
thus confronted with their errors and 
omissions is a far more effective and 
enduring corrective than any other 
this teacher has found. In addition, 
the resulting conversations, brief 
though they be establish a splendid 
teacher-trainee relationship, and a 


fine spirit of comradeship is evolved 
in spite of the less pleasant. task of 
acknowledging deficiencies in teach- 
er’s presence. 


Customary Instruction in Reverse 


The model-letter method is, in 
other words, the reverse of ordinary 
procedure: Instead of the teacher 
meticulously marking or correcting 
mistakes of which students take note 
in varying degrees, mayhap none, 
each trainee is induced to find his 
own errors, hence forced to an aware- 
ness and also acknowledgement of 
them. This inevitably is a deterrent 
to repetition. This plan promotes 
improved and ultimately perfect tran- 
scripts more quickly and in greater 
number. It should be added that a 
teacher’s delight in returning a per- 
fect typescript to a student is far 
from the equivalent of a trainee’s joy 
in presenting one to the teacher. 

The poorer student, however, is 
too frequently lax in recognizing, at 
least in marking, all of her errors or 
omissions before submitting to the 
teacher both her product and the re- 
lated model. She learns the penalty 
at once, however, because when a 
typescript is found on which two or 
more errors have been overlooked, it 
and the model are returned with in- 
structions to the careless trainee to 
locate and mark additional errors. 

Needless to say, the first few days 
of transcription according to this 
model-letter method are arduous to 
both trainees and teacher, but daily 
gains are made. As the same models 
can be used repeatedly, this method 
requires little extra teacher-labor fol- 
lowing the organization of instruc- 
tion along this plan. Experience 
teaches the probable pitfalls and so 
dictation of succeeding days is always 
selected to include stumbling blocks 
of preceding class sessions. 


Four Elements of Instruction 

in Transcription 

The teaching of transcription is 

divided into four elements with em- 
phasis successively and cumulatively 
upon : 

1. Accurate reading of short- 
hand evidenced by the type- 
script 

2. Spelling, punctuation, para- 
graphing 

3. Accurate typing 

4. Artistic 
etc. 


set-up, mailability, 


Normally an equivalent amount of 
time is devoted to each of the first 
three elements and half as much to 
the last. In the average refresher 
group ten class meetings are adequate 
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for each of the first three—making 
an aggregate of six or seven weeks, 
depending on whether classes meet 
five or six days a week. 

At the start, a minor part of each 
day’s session is given to dictation, 
but as the quality of transcription 
improves, along with the speed with 
which it is accomplished, the quan- 
tity of dictation is proportionately 
increased. 

When the eleventh day of tran- 
scription (or the third week in 
classes meeting five days weekly) is 
reached, the trainees have, by their 
attainments divided themselves ac- 
cording to ability. The excellent are 
then placed in one row, the good in 
a ‘second, and the fair in a third. 
Thereafter each letter or article is 
designated by a figure as it is dic- 
tated. Not until transcription be- 
gins is each row told. the numerals 
assigned to the letters which train- 
ees in that row will type, the lesson 
plan having provided an equal quan- 
tity graduated in length, difficulty, 
and tempo for each group. Hence 
each: individual is necessarily alert 
throughout the whole of dictation. 
This plan also handles inconspicu- 
ously the problem arising from dif- 
ference in ability within the class. 

During the second period of tran- 
scription training, emphasis is placed 
on spelling, paragr aphing , and punc- 
tuation. The use of the dictionary 
is encouraged and errors in spelling 
are not allowed, but no thought is 
yet given to the typescript from the 
standpoint of typing. A model letter 
is now a part of each day’s home- 
work, all copies being required re- 
turned the subsequent day. Soon 
thereafter such material is included 
in dictation for transcription, and the 


eagerness of most trainees to make. 


their typescripts conform with the 
models seen thus in advance is most 
gratifying. By repeating difficult 
words and phrases, mastery of which 
is essential, easy familiarity with the 
spelling of a business vocabulary is 
developed as facility in “taking” it 
is also improved. 


When the third period or 21st day 
of transcription arrives, considerable 
correlation between reading  short- 

hand and typing it during the read- 
ing process has been established. 
Then, students are requested to strive 
as much for perfection in typing as 
in deciphering their notes. Hence- 
forth strike-overs, deletions, etc. are 
not permitted, but frequent erasures 
are tolerated for some days. Natur- 
ally, fewer finished letters are now 
transcribed for a while, with con- 
centration on improved typing, but 
soon facility in reading shorthand 
and dexterity in typing it accurately 
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_tion, the 


while reading it, begin to be closely 
interwoven, and the majority of 
trainees indicate proficiency as_be- 
ginning stenographers. Only those 
who have been weak in typing at the 
beginning, as evidenced by their pre- 
tests, have any difficulty in making 
transition to the merchantable type- 
script. 

The features of the model-letter 
method herein outlined continue in 
use until the beginning of the final 
week of transcription, and from the 
moment these models are introduced 
enthusiasm reigns among the vast 
majority of trainees. Comparison of 
their own output with the pattern 
copies seems a remarkable incentive, 
particularly as they are encouraged 
to make suggestions for changes or 
deviations in set-up or punctuation, 
and assured that their ideas may re- 
sult in improvement of the models. 
The pattern-letter plan seems decid- 
edly more successful than either ver- 
bal or written instructions and cor- 
rections by teacher, for as students 
learn to do by doing, so it seems also 
that seeing is believing, in the matter 
of errors brought to light by this 
model-letter technique. The better 
trainees are always eager to find their 
mistakes, if any, and appear to get 
the thrill of discovery through op- 
eration of the model-letter process. 
Likewise, each is proud to present to 
the teacher a perfect typescript. 

3y the beginning of the fourth and 
final period or 31st day of transcrip- 
trainees are realigned, with 
some of all three grades allocated to 
each row; and during this final week 
of work together, the model letters 
disappear. Stress is on artistic set- 
up. Every day the first transcription 
duty is the same for the whole class. 
As soon as all have completed that 
assignment, one of the better trainees 
is asked to read his typescript, per- 
fect in all probability, while the 
others, having exchanged papers, 
check them for errors. It is profit- 
able for the students to see each 
other’s work at this stage of develop- 
ment, particularly as the finding of 
faulty spelling is thus facilitated; but 
until this point of progress in tran- 
scription is reached correction of 
transcripts by the trainees is not de- 


sirable. Such procedure seems even 
to breed laxity in marking errors 


and, if in any degree satisfactory as 
a remedial measure, must be supple- 
mented with check by the teacher. 
Weaker students, even in the final 
phase of the course, seem incapable 
of locating all errors from hearing 
a perfect transcript read. 

All who transcribe the initial letter 
of any day without error during the 
final week are excused from the rest 


or the assignment to prepare special 
assignments or perhaps to assist those 
less skillful to whom they are en- 
couraged to act as mentors and 
critics. Poorer students are often 
sensitive about too many contacts 
with the teacher and at this pericd of 
class development can profit from 
co-worker assistance. Thus, _ the 
spirit of kinship which is originally 
established between teacher and train. 
ees through conferences over class 
work, is to some extent extended 
among the students themselves. 


Advantages and Results 

Each trainee is helped by training 
in self-appraisal toward depend: ability 
as a stenographer. The student has 
been trained to find his own errors, 

By concentration on content first 
and on form later, by teaching the 
two in continuity, the skills of tran- 
scription—-dexterity in reading short- 
hand and in typing it accurately as 
read—are quickly integrated, with 
perfect transcripts, or the approxi- 
mations thereto, as the final result. 

Instruction under this plan in a 
group of fifteen utilizes every mo- 
ment of both teacher and trainees in 
the classroom. The results of the 
model-letter method seem proof that 
example is better than precept. 
PPPPPT PPPPPPEPPPPP PEP PP HIM 


QUIaz 


eter d ae eeeeeeEeesEeees: 


This department, conducted by Dr. 
Estelle L, Popham, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business at Meredith College, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, is open to ques- 
tions from our readers on any transcrip- 
tion points, Dr, Popham will consult lead- 
ing authors of typing manuals, style books, 
and transcription texts to determine the 
consensus on proper usages. 

QUESTIONS 
1. A recent cffice manual states that 
when one is writing Roman numerals, he 
should keep the left margin in alignment, 
not the right one. Do stylists agree with 
this usage? 
2. May the complimentary close be omit- 
ted? 
3. When a postscript is added, may the 
abbreviation “‘P. S.”’ be omitted? 
4. How should the following footnote 
reference be punctuated: Paul L. Turse, 
‘What Do You Mean—Mailable?’’, Busi- 
ness Education World? Should a comma 
follow the quotation mark, or would the 
use of the comma involve double punc- 
tuation? 
5. Is the apostrophe written in the abbre- 
viation for Superintendent and Depart- 
ment? : 

Now turn to page 25 for the correct 
answers as given by Pid majority of au- 
thorities. More questions will appear im 
the next tssue of THE JOURNAL, 
PPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPP PPP PP PPI 
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Everyday Business 


by James Harvey Dodd 
Professor of Economics and Commerce 
Mary Washington College 
of the University of Virginia 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


We VERYDAY Business” is a 

E term that indicates a_high- 
school course of study in which the 
primary aim is to develop a general, 
though clear, understanding of fun- 
damental business principles and 
practices. The course is often referred 
to by such terms as “First Lessons in 
Business,” “Elementary Business,” 
“General Business,” ‘‘First Princi- 
ples of Business,” “Junior Business,” 
and others. It is ordinarily offered in 
the ninth or tenth grade, and is ex- 
ploratory in its nature. Since it 
serves as an introduction to further 
study of the principles and practices 
of business, the underlying purpose 
in the course is not to prepare pupils 
to perform specific, technical busi- 
ness activities. At the same time, 
it is recognized that the incidental 
skills that are developed in the course 
will, for most pupils, have real vo- 
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cational value. Everyday Business 
bears the same relation to the gen- 
eral field of business education as 
does the course in General Science to 
the whole field of science. 

Formerly the term “Junior Busi- 
ness” was used almost exclusively to 
indicate the course here referred to. 
For several years after Junior Busi- 
ness was introduced into the high 
schools, textbooks and materials were 
largely influenced by the content of 
technical courses in record-keeping 
and stenographic practice. As a 
consequence, the course usually par- 
took of the nature of a junior course 
in bookkeeping and secretarial train- 
ing, and required a great deal of tech- 
nical paper work. 

As a result, considerable criticism 
arose. In the first place, the attempt 
to develop a marketable degree of 
skill in junior high-school pupils 
proved disappointing. In the second 
place, it soon became apparent that 
any expectation that most pupils 
would be able to find satisfactory em- 
ployment soon after finishing the 
course was not justified. Therefore, 
in order to overcome the criticisms, 
it became necessary to reorganize the 
content of the course and to make the 
work less technical. 

In justice to those progressive edu- 
cators who were responsible for con- 
ceiving the idea and of introducing 
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the course into the high schools, a 
word of defense is perhaps in order. 
It has often been said that the orig- 
inal purpose of “Junior Business” 
was vocational and that the primary 
aim was to prepare young boys and 
girls for business positions. And it 
is true that some teachers did feel 
that the greatest value of the course 
lay in its immediate vocational possi- 
bilities. But closer examination of 
the written and spoken expressions 
of the pioneers of the junior business 
movement will reveal that those 
leaders recognized that one of the 
chief values of the course lay in its 
possibilities of- achieving the objec- 
tives which today justify the course 
which is here referred to by the title 
of Everyday Business. Moreover, the 
former emphasis on details was not 
altogether a mistake. For if we are 
to teach any subject successfully, a 
considerable amount of emphasis 
must be placed upon accuracy and 
thoroughness, which implies atten- 
tion to details. 


Objectives 


Recognition of the fundamental 
objectives of a course of study is 
essential to good teaching and pre- 
cedes the selection of teaching pro- 
cedures and devices. With respect 
to Everyday Business, there are 
more ways than one by which the 
component objectives which make up 
the general aim of the course may be 
stated. For most purposes, how- 
ever, it is believed that the six com- 
prehensive statements of objectives 
given below are satisfactory: 

To promote efficient behavior in the 
use of everyday business services. 

The discussions which we have 
heard during recent years relating to 
“consumer education” are sympto- 
matic. They are evidence of a feel- 
ing of need on the part of many 
thinking people for aid in the efficient 
buying and using of the goods and 
services which consumers in modern 
society must have. In a_ society 
which emphasizes the merits of in- 
dividualism and the profit motive in 
production, and where the choices 
in the ways by which money may be 
used are almost infinite, it is inev- 


itable that confusion often exists as 
to how one may best spend his 
money. 

Therefore the individual in the 
capacity of a consumer needs to 
know a considerable amount about 
the principles and practices of busi- 
ness for the following reasons: 

In the first place he frequently uses 
the goods and services that are sup- 
plied by private business concerns, 
public utilities, and units of govern- 
ment. Knowledge as to what the 
goods and services are that are sup- 
plied from these sources, and how 
they are used, makes for efficiency 
in consumption. 

In the second place, the quest for 
profits by sellers often results in a 
disregard for the welfare of the buy- 
ers. In spite of certain safeguards 
in the form of laws, buyers must 
learn to buy wisely if they are to use 
their incomes to the best advantage. 


To promote general understanding 
of the world in which the individual 
lives. 

The primary aim of organized edu- 
cation is to develop understandings 
and appreciations. Intelligent and 
efficient behavior depends upon the 
individual’s understanding of the sit- 
uations with which he is confronted 
from time to time. As we know, 
the social, as well as the physical, 
world constantly presents situations 
which can be dealt with successfully 
only if the individual is equipped 
with a proper degree of understand- 
ing of the underlying elements that 
comprise the particular situations. 

That which we call “business” is 
an aggregation of several more or 
less definite activities which are 
social in their nature and effects. 
And, as has often been pointed out, 
business constitutes a large part’ of 
our social environment. It is for 
this reason that the study of the prin- 
ciples and practices of business in 
the Everyday Business course results 
in the general educational develop- 
ment of the pupil. In fact, its possi- 
bilities in this connection are so great 
that the course could well be justified 
on the grounds of its general edu- 
cational values alone. 


To develop the qualities of 
good citizenship. 

A good citizen is one who has a 
consciousness of his civic responsi- 
bilities, who is law-abiding, and who 
understands the nature and source 
of the economic, social, and political 
problems which he is called upon to 
solve. His attitudes toward civic 
problems depends for the most part 
upon his experiences in meeting situ- 
ations that call for cooperative effort 
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and upon his understanding of the 
principles involved in particular prob- 
lems. 

Everyday Business courses have 
unexcelled possibilities for develop- 
ing an intelligent appreciation of the 
relations between business and social 
welfare. Business services are sup- 
plied by agencies that are owned by 
individuals and groups over whom 
comparatively little social control is 
exercised ; by other groups which are 
subject to a great deal of govern- 
mental control, such as public util- 
ities ; and by agencies that are owned 
and operated by units of government. 
It is obvious that an increased under- 
standing of the economic _inter- 
relations between individuals and 
other individuals and groups, wheth- 
er private, semi-private, or public, 
makes for intelligent participation in 
Civic activities. And, although it 
must of necessity remain simple and 
elementary in its treatment of socio- 
economic problems, Everyday Busi- 
ness does provide the opportunity for 
laying a considerable part of the 
foundation for later and more ad- 
vanced study of such problems. 


To contribute to vocational guidance. 


Success in life—in the larger and 
better sense of the term—depends in 
a large measure upon the wise selec- 
tion of a vocation. Unfortunately, 
however, the choice of an occupation 
for which one is well fitted by nature 
and inclination is not easy for most 
people. Except for the rare genius, 
the average individual cannot know 
the work for which he is well fitted 
until he has learned a great deal 
about the requirements of various 
kinds of jobs, and has had an oppor- 
tunity to “try out” several kinds of 
work. 

It is obviously impossible for any 
high-school pupil to try out many 
kinds of jobs. At the same time, it 
is the function and duty of the public 
school to aid pupils, in so far as it 
can, to make intelligent vocational 
choices. The Everyday Business 
course provides young pupils with the 
opportunity to find out more about 
the requirements of various kinds of 
work in the world of business and 
it also gives them some experience in 
simulated certain business activities. 
Since the business occupational 
groups are large, it follows that the 
teacher of Everyday Business has a 
peculiarly unique opportunity to con- 
tribute to the all-school undertaking 
of vocational guidance. 


To serve as a special preparation for 
the study of technical business sub- 
jects. 

Progress in the study of special- 
ized, technical business subjects is 
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largely conditioned by the pupil’s 
understanding of the organization 
and functions of business activities. 
That a broad, general knowledge of 
the principles and practices of busi- 
ness is helpful to the student of book- 
keeping, stenography, filing, and 
other vocational subjects is at once 
evident. 

Specifically, there are two main 
reasons why the Everyday Business 
course is desirable for pupils who 
plan to study technical business sub- 
jects. One is that pupils who have a 
general understanding of business 
are likely to enter upon the study of 
a technical business subject which 
they select with interest and zest. 
The other reason is that the course 
affords the best opportunity for a 
study of the functions of business 
agencies. 

Incidentally, the identity of the 
course should not be lost or obscured 
by an attempt to combine it with the 
study of some other subject, as for 
example, arithmetic. Of course, the 
use of arithmetical exercises in the 
study of business situations is desir- 
able; but the study of business 
should not be subordinated to a study 
of arithmetic. 


To develop those attitudes and ap- 
preciations that are conducive to 
success in business and orderly liv- 
ing. 

The qualities and abilities here im- 
plied relate to accuracy, thorough- 
ness, neatness, honesty in effort, de- 
pendability, interest in work, and a 
positive emotional state toward those 
things that promote human welfare 
and business efficiency. 


Content 


In order to achieve the aim and 
objectives of the Everyday Business 
course, the content of the course 
must be appropriate. In selecting 
the content of the course, it is highly 
desirable that the scope and difficulty 
of the field to be covered be arranged 
according to the experience and abil- 
ity of the pupils. If too much is at- 
tempted, the undertaking will prove 
disappointing ; if too little, the result 
will be largely a waste of time. 

It would probably be agreed by 
most teachers of Everyday Business 
that the content of the course should 
provide opportunities for a study of 
the elementary aspects of the follow- 
ing: 

The nature of business. 


Pupils should learn what business 
is, how it is organized, how it is co- 
ordinated, and how its services pro- 
mote economic well being. 


The agencies and activities of biusi- 
ness. 

The content of the course should 
provide opportunities for a study of 
the following topics: 


1. Communication, including the use of 
the services supplied by the post ofiice, 
telephone, telegraph, cable and radio broad- 
casting companies. 

2. Transportation, including the passen- 
ger and freight services supplied by all 
common carriers. As in the study of 
communication, pupils should learn about 
the social importance of these agencies, 
how to use the services, and the types of 
governmental regulations that exist. 

3. Commercial bank services, including 
opening and using bank accounts; checks, 
and cashiers’ and certified checks ; recon- 
ciliation of bank statements; and the mis- 
cellaneous services of banks. 

4. Agencies for saving money, including 
savings banks, commercial banks, credit 
unions, building and loan associations, in- 
surance companies, and certain types of 
investments. 

5. Risk and insurance; the nature of 
risks; kinds of insurance; liabilities and 
responsibilities of insured and insurer; 
and procedures in obtaining and using 
insurance. 

6. Buying goods, including principles 
and procedures; and the nature and pur- 
poses of advertising and salesmanship. 

7. Selling goods, including principles 
and procedures; and the nature and pur- 
poses of advertising and salesmanship. 

8. Budgeting and record-keeping, includ- 
ing those related to financial and file rec- 
ords. Some attention should be given 
to personal budgets and records. Not more 
than the simplest processes of business 
records should be attempted. 

9. Sources of business information, giv- 
ing consideration to types and sources of 
information needed by individuals, profes- 
sional, and business people. 

10. The requirements for success in 
business, including the factors of capital, 
character, industry, and principles of man- 
agement. 

11. The nature and use of ordinary 
business documents, particularly credit in- 
struments and types of written business 
communications. 

12. Vocational information, in which 
kinds of business positions, educational 
and personal qualifications, opportunities 
for advancement, working conditions, and 
remuneration are studied. 


The composition and writing of 
business letters. 

The writing of communications, 
particularly business letters, devel- 
ops habits of clear thinking, neatness, 
and_ business-likeness. 


Teaching Procedures and Devices 


The first and most important pre- 
requisite to the success of the course 
in Everyday Business is a properly 
qualified teacher. For this require- 
ment there is no satisfactory substi- 
tute. The teacher should have a 
good understanding of the principles 
and practices of business gained from 
a study of business subjects and prac- 
tical business experience. 


(Concluded on page 20) 
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Occupational Business Experience 


ENERAL agreement exists with 

respect to the philosophy that 
teaching necessitates knowing the 
subject to be taught, and being fa- 
miliar with the techniques of teach- 
ing. It should, therefore, be the aim 
of every teacher of business subjects 
to master the theoretical phase of the 
subject matter and also become in- 
creasingly aware of the necessity of 
“putting across” his subject matter 
through proper and effective meth- 
ods and procedures. 

The business teacher is expected 
to help students develop certain un- 
derstandings, conditions, and prac- 
tices in the business world; to aid 
students develop wholesome attitudes 
toward and appreciations of institu- 
tions, practices, and conditions which 
prevail in the business world; and to 
teach certain skills and knowledges 
which may be reasonably considered 
as being within the province of the 
high school. To accomplish these ob- 
jectives a teacher of business cannot 
be prepared wholly through class- 
room work; he must look to the 
business world for experience to 
supplement his training and vi- 
carious experience. 


Confidence 


Occupational business experience 
tends to develop confidence on the 
part of the teacher since he is not 
teaching theory entirely. This is so 
because if the teacher knows his sub- 
ject matter as learned from books, 
and then makes it more meaningful 
through practice, he is more likely 
to be sure of what he is doing and is 
convinced that it is according to cur- 
rent practices and procedures. It can 
be safely said that students have 
more confidence in, and greater re- 
spect for a teacher whose instruction 
reflects not only book knowledge, but 
also first-hand information through 
having had actual business experi- 
ence. The right kind of business ex- 
perience will promote enrichment of 
class instruction. Vague ideas can 
become vivid and realistic when 
clarified and fortified by illustrations 
related from the teacher’s store of 
experience. Likewise, a person with 
experience in business is better able 
to differentiate between the essential 
and non-essential, the important and 
relatively non-important topics pre- 
sented in textbooks and other in- 
structional aids. He knows when to 
modify what the text says, and when 
to give it particular significance and 
interpretation. 
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Business lI eachers 


by Louis C. Nanassy 


Irvington High School 
Irvington, New Jersey 


The “Feel” of Work 


Wage-earning occupational busi- 
ness experience is sound in theory: 
it makes it possible for teachers to 
“get the feel of the work”; it pro- 
vides a good background for book 
learning ; it removes academic atmos- 
phere. All three contribute in their 
respective ways toward a better 
teacher. One who gets the feel of the 
work and succeeds, knows that he 
himself can do what he expects his 
students to accomplish in the course 
of their training and what they may 
be called upon to do in later life. 
Most work in business will add to 





He knows what is expected of the 
people who work for others, and he 
is more inclined to demand this level 
of work from his students. This is 
an important point, and one of great 
value: to the students, especially if 
the teacher really holds the pupils to 
the standards demanded by business. 

Finally, one of the major benefits 
derived is the experience gained in 
the getting of the job. In a sense, 
getting the job is business experi- 
ence and its importance should not 
be underestimated. If the teacher is 
personally aware of the problems his 
students will encounter in securing 
placement, he can use this to advan- 


“A teacher must look to the business world for experience to 
supplement his training...” 


the teacher’s efficacy and under- 
standing, thereby furnishing him a 
broader background for his book 
learning and textbook teaching. As 
to the removal of the academic 
atmosphere, it can be stated that the 
teacher cannot successfully hope to 
simulate a business atmosphere in 
the classroom without knowing what 
business conditions are. He can 
create an atmosphere of business 
only to the extent that he knows 
what that is, and the most practical 
way to find that out is to be exposed 
to it and experience it. 

The teacher with occupational ex- 
perience tends to teach and develop 
knowledges, attitudes, and apprecia- 
tions as required in actual practice. 


tage in preparing the students to 
successfully meet these job-finding 
problems. 
Kind of Experience 

Obviously, not all occupational 
business experience is of the same 
value. The type of work should bear 
a direct relationship to the kind of 
training the teacher ‘will give in the 
practice of his profession. For a 
teacher of vocational shorthand little 
advantage can accrue by getting 
clerking experience in a store—it is 
a stenographic job that will help him 
most. Likewise, stenographic experi- 
ence for a teacher of vocational 
bookkeeping would hardly be as 
valuable as a bookkeeping or ac- 
counting position. Needless to say, 
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some advantage may be had _ by 
working in a store, shop, or office 
regardless of one’s field of special- 
ization, but it is obvious that the ex- 
perience having many common ele- 
ments to the subjects he is teaching 
provides greater direct benefits. 

There are those who contend that 
practical experience within the 
schoolroom or even within the office 
of the teacher-training institution 
can be just as valuable as actual 
wage-earning business experience in 
a shop or office. While this may be 
achieved in a few unusual cases, it 
is apparent that the atmosphere of 
the school office is still very largely 
that of the classroom. Lacking is 
that very important element of com- 
petition and business atmosphere that 
can hardly be satisfactorily duplicat- 
ed in the school. The classroom is 
not an office or a store no matter 
how vividly we visualize it. 

Renewal of Experience 

It must be emphasized that prac- 
tical business experience once ob: 
tained is not sufficient for all time 
to come. Any experience that a 
teacher gained many years ago pro- 
bably has lost much of its value. For 
best results, it would seem logical 
that the teacher shall gain business 
experience periodically so as to keep 
ip-tosdate on both techniques and 
‘methods. 
: Initial’ experience may be had 
either before, during, or after the 
regular college program, just so long 
as there will be a certain amount of 
actual practical’ experience previous 
to employment as teacher. However, 
if it is obtained in conjunction with 
teacher-training, it probably will be 
more effective and jnore valuable. 
Then, as has already been indicated, 
this experience should be renewed 
from time to time so that the teach- 
er’s experience will be in line with 
new trends and conditions caused by 
frequent occupational changes. 
Wage-earning occupational business 
experience can be gained after school 
hours and Saturdays, but in most 
cases it may have to be acquired dur- 
ing the teacher’s summer vacations. 

The amount of occupational ex- 
perience may vary according to the 
occupational level of the members of 
his classes. A minimum of the 
equivalent of eight weeks’ full-time 
employment in a suitable position is 
a good beginning. It would be im- 
possible for any one individual to 
gain proficiency in all phases of 
business activity in this short time, 
or even in a life-time; yet the teacher 
should be encouraged to gain addi- 
tional occupational business experi- 
ence whenever possible. 
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EVERYDAY BUSINESS 
(Continued from page 18) 


Materials. 


The textbook is an invaluable aid. 
But it should be used only as a te-t, 
a starting point, and not as a device 
for delimiting and restricting the 
treatment of topics or units of work, 
Only those textual exercises that are 
suitable to the occasion should be 
used, 

The workbook is a convenient aid ; 
but it is not entirely essential. 

Reference books, including ency- 
clopedias, directories, U. S. Census 
materials, timetables, and so forth. 

Miscellaneous, but carefully se- 
lected, materials which may be ob- 
tained from units of government and 
business concerns. 

Procedures and pupil activities. 

No other subject lends itself so 
well to a variety of teaching pro- 
cedures as does Everyday Business. 
Appropriate procedures and activities 
include: class discussions; individual 
and committee assignments and re- 
ports; drills; graphic illustrations; 
visual aids; dramatized presenta- 
tions; notebook work; field trips; 
displays and bulletin board exhibits; 
talks by local business and profes- 
sional men and women; tests; and 
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RABBIT 


By Rachel Courtemanche 


St. Aloysius High School 
Nashua, New Hampshire 


This is purely a one-character, out- 
line type of design, being made entirely 
of periods. By controlling the carriage 
and by using the variable line spacer it 
was possible to so join the periods as to 
make them form straight and curved 
connected lines. The dark spots on the 
buttons and the eyes are merely a num- 
ber of periods struck over each other 
and aligned close together, both hori- 
zontally and vertically. 


This is one of the entries submitted 
in the Sixth Annual International Artistic 
Typing Contest conducted by Julius Nel- 
son. Other designs submitted in the con- 
test will be printed in later issues of this 
magazine. 


se 


possibly others. 

Within limited space it is impos- 
sible even to outline the possibilities 
and applications of the teaching pro- 
cedures and activities indicated 
above. The alert teacher, however, 
can soon learn how to make use of 
any of them. Interesting and valu- 
able discussions as to possible pro- 
cedures may be found by consu!*ing 
the yearbooks of regional and _na- 
tional commercial teacher associa- 
tions, the files or indexes of The 
Journal of Business Education, Busi- 
ness Education World, Modern Pus- 
iness Education, The Balance Sheet, 
manuals supplied by publishers, books 
on teaching methods, general texts 
on education and psychology, certain 
teacher-training institutions. 

Perhaps a word of caution as to 
the number of procedures and ac- 
tivities is in order. Any activity 
undertaken should be well planned 
and followed through. A great many 
activities hurriedly undertaken and 
poorly planned will result in a waste 
of time and a loss of interest on the 
part of the pupils. Thoroughness of 
work, within the scope of the ability 
of the pupils, is essential if satisfac- 
tory work is to be achieved. 
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Mixed Classes Can Be Fun 


by Marjorie Fitch 
Formerly Associate Professor at 
Moravian College for Women 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
Now in New York City 
Continuing Work Towards Her Doctorate 


His teacher whose fate it is to find 

her typing classes composed of a 
heterogeneous mixture of varied 
ability levels, previous training of all 
types and amounts, equipment—or 
lack of it—of all kinds, and personal 
use and vocational use students, has 
an extremely interesting situation to 
meet and many fascinating problems 
to try to solve. Almost every trick 
in the bag will come in handy at one 
point or another, and often the 
teacher needs to devise some new 
ones as well. An enthusiasm for 
impromptu planning and spur-of-the- 
moment organization is surely an as- 
set in classes such as the three quite 
different ones I shall describe. 


We Learn to Type on Our 
Own Portables 


This personal use class meets once 
a week, the students bringing their 
own machines, Since attendance is 
not required and other activities are 
often scheduled for Saturday morn- 
ings, the group varies from three to 
tert, with an average of about seven. 
These students are at all stages of 













self-taught semi-mastery of the key- 
board, using various numbers of 
fingers in the process; they have 
equally varied knowledge of such 
simple parts of the machine as the 
paper release and ribbon reverse. 
As no textbooks or wall charts are 
available, it is necessary to put on 
the blackboard the key arrangement 
—colored chalk from the junior 
school indicates proper fingering; it 
is also necessary to list words for 
practice, and since the board must 
be free for other work during the 
week, everything but the keyboard 
must be put up anew each Saturday. 
We do have a phonograph and 
thythm records, and, before the year 
is out, get as far as number three for 
some students. This drill is given 
to two or three different groups at 
each class session, as students are 
never near enough together for all 
to take the same drill. 
_ Almost all of the teaching is on an 
individual basis; progress depends on 
attendance, amount of outside prac- 
tice, and previous ability. Most of 
the students master the touch system 
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and learn the keyboard thoroughly, 
as well as ribbon changing; a few 
who attend more regularly learn cen- 
tering, and simple manuscript and 
letter set up styles. Remedial drills 
have to be devised for a number of 
the self-taught, as they have some 
strange tricks of operation: for ex- 
ample, one uses the middle fingers 
of the right hand on the space bar; 
another uses the left shift key ex- 
clusively, striking all capitals with 
the right hand. 


“Second Year Typing” 


with no standards for admission 
thereto 


A ten-minute test on the first day 
reveals speeds from 19 wpm gross 
(net would have resulted in a minus 
quantity!) to about 45, with most of 
the group between 25 and 35, al- 
though the error count is in many 
cases extremely high. 

The budget plan and a very old, 
but good, textbook are inherited as 
the chief equipment, along with some 
ancient timed tests, of which there 
are rarely enough of one kind to go 
around the entire class of 26. The 
budget plan has its advantages, as it 
permits the teacher to work with in- 
dividuals and small groups who need 
review of tabulation, letter set up, 
manuscript, or other material not 
properly learned in first-year work. 
Under “not properly learned” I in- 
clude such oddities as letters with the 
inside address in the date position. 
Every two weeks when the corrected 
budgets are returned, it is helpful to 
spend 10 to 20 minutes going over 
various points, stressing again de- 
tails not yet fully learned. 

A thorough check of all timed tests 
for the eight sessions of the first two 
weeks reveals a crying need for much 
remedial work—and the text has ab- 
solutely no remedial drill material. 
A ‘search through the cupboards, 
however, gives a partial answer— 
about ten sample copies of assorted 
typing texts. About twice a week— 
less often later in the year—these 
are brought out by the teacher, 
opened to suitable material, and given 
to the students according to their 
particular needs. A system to expe- 





dite checking these so-full-of-error 
timed tests has been developed (see 
The Balance Sheet, November, 1943, 
p. 123), and the students are taught 
to know what drills they need for 
fingering difficulties, shifting, or the 
like, so they can quickly secure suit- 


able material. Those who do not 
need special drills usually work on 
repeat paragraph practice for speed 
building. On other days the drill 
is unison work on calling-the-throw 
drill, rhythm drill (called by the 
teacher, since there is neither phono- 
graph nor demonstration machine), 
figure drills, carriage throw, and 
others. 

Since it is so vital to overcome the 
error habit, and speed can not be 
pushed too fast at the same time, it 
develops that bulletin board notices 
of those who have made a decrease 
in errors prove as fine an incentive 
as the accompanying list of those 
who have made a gain in speed. These 
lists are changed every two weeks. 

This class has as extensive a col- 
lection of faulty techniques as you 
could find anywhere: a very definite 
campaign must be waged against 
them. Now and then it is possible to 
demonstrate to a few by sitting at a 
student’s machine. A more effective 
method is demonstration on the table 
edge or in the air, in which case it is 
necessary to exaggerate the point to 
be made clear, and also to demon- 
strate first the wrong way and then 
the right way, repeating the two sev- 
eral times, often in ‘‘slow-motion,” 
with explanation to accompany. In 
this way it is possible to exemplify 
keeping the wrists level, keeping the 
fingers curved, correct posture, strik- 
ing the keys with a quick motion, and 
then getting off the keys as quickly, 
hinging the wrist for the shift, and 
various others. The teacher will of 
course look very funny when making 
these demonstrations, and the stu- 
dents will probably laugh; but if you 
laugh with them, the method is very 
successful in putting across the idea. 

To remind the students of the 
points which have been demonstrated, 
as soon as a timed test is finished, 
call out the names of those who have 
failed to keep eyes on the copy, have 
used a sluggish carriage throw, have 
been seated too close to the machine, 
have over-active elbows, and so on. 
They are thus reminded of a faulty 
technique immediately afterwards, 
and if this procedure is followed sev- 
eral times a week, each time watch- 
ing for two or three specific points, 
the constant reiteration will wear 
away the stone. 

All but a few of these students 
type 50 wpm net, with no more than 
five errors, by the end of the 28- 
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week year, while some reach 60; the 
majority learn a great deal about 
handling different types of business 
papers on the typewriter, as indicated 
by production tests given as semester 
finals. Many of the students have 
time during the class periods to help 
with typing jobs for the school office, 
such as master copies, stencils, form 
letter typing, and index card typ- 
ing. In so far as abilities and jobs 
permit, this work is spread evenly 
by the simple expedient of a check 
list with names down the left and 
job titles at the top of the ruled 
columns. 


All Trainees Study Together 


This group of 14 is about equally 
divided between beginners, semi-ad- 
vanced at various stages of review, 
and advanced students who have only 
their speed tests yet to finish. They 
have worked all morning and studied 
all afternoon, so you can understand 
why they straggle back from recess 
and class gets started nearer 4:10 
than 4:05. From an hour period 
there remain 45 minutes for effective 
teaching. As the other typing pe- 
riods for this group are taught by 
another teacher, little or no advance 
planning is possible; all the organi- 
zation has to be done on the spot 
while the class is in progress. Here 
is a typical sample of one day’s rou- 
tine. 


2-3 minutes. 1. Start a 15-minute test 
for one advanced student of a nerv- 
ous temperament who breaks down 
on the last minute of the required 
10-minutes tests. In one week this 
endurance practice brings her errors 
down to the required limit, and she 
will soon push speed again. 


2. Find out where the beginners 
are in the text and set them to re- 
viewing the last group of newly 
learned characters by the “word 
practice—paragraph practice” rou- 
tine with which they are familiar. 


10-12 minutes 3. Teach “crowding” 
and “spreading” to the intermediate 
group, allowing all advanced except 
the 15-minute test student to do this 
work as a review. Check on the work 
of the beginners at odd moments dur- 
ing this time. 


10 minutes 4. The clock is now 
available. Give about 3 to 6 one- 
minute tests to all: beginners stress 
accuracy, others stress accuracy or 
speed according to individual needs. 
Beginners use any paragraphs prac- 
ticed that day; advanced, any mate- 
rial in text. If the two advanced 
groups have been working on word 
and paragraph drills, they use this 
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material. During this time the teach- 
er checks the roll, makes out the ab- 
sence slip, watches students for 
faulty techniques, and so on. 


‘12 minutes 5. Start 5-, 7-, and 10- 
minute tests for the two advanced 
groups. For students who have had 
the full day these students have had, 
this seems to be as late in the period 
as a timed test is effective. Work 
with beginners on special problems 
and make suggestions. Watch ad- 
vanced students for faulty techniques. 


4-5 minutes 6. As the 5- and 7-min- 
ute tests are checked, examine papers 
for evidence of lack of concentration, 
poor touch, reading too far ahead, 
and other faults. All recording is 
done by the teacher who has the 
other hour of this class, but it seems 
advisable to inspect papers in order 
to know what drill material to use, 
where to put emphasis, what remedial 
drills to suggest, and to give en- 
couragement, 


3-7 minutes 7. Check papers, have 
all students work on special drills, or 
use a “quickie” unison drill. 


Variations in this program may in- 
clude the following: 


1. Start the advanced groups on 
remedial drills or repeat paragraph 
speed building practice while the 
teacher presents new keyboard char- 
acters to the beginners. 


2. During the middle of the period 
teach by demonstration to the one 
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advanced group the technique of 
word level typing, giving sugg¢stion; 
for practice on their own every day, 


3. Give the minute tests before the 
15 is off the clock, calling them fron 
a watch. 


4. Give carriage throw or number 
drills to the entire group, in the lat. 
ter permitting the students to work 
at their own speeds or giving one. 
minute timings. 


5. Have the entire class work a 
a unit on simple word and paragraph 
drills. With a mixed group the 
teacher types the word only the first 
few times, allowing the students to 
continue alone at varying speeds; 
then starts the next word in unison, 


6. When the class strikes a pla. 
teau, nothing is more effective than 
for the teacher to type on the dem- 
onstration machine, doing the one 
minute takes along with the class. 
When you ask how many had perfect 
copy and raise your own hand, they 
are amused and delighted. When 
you announce 87 wpm with one or 
no errors (and they may see it if 
they like!), it becomes easy to en- 
courage them to renewed effort. You 
once had trouble making 45 wpm, 
too, you know. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this re 


spect—“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 


For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their 


questions, THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 


interest to all. Here is one of the queries we've received and on the very last page it 


the book you'll find the answer to this question. 


How can typewriting students in the advanced 
classes be helped to prepare for their first position? 
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Here's How— 


to do more teaching in less time 


by Clyde W. Humphrey 


Business Education Service 
U. S. Office of Education 





No. 5 in a series of suggestions on 
problems of business teachers. 





Know students as individuals. 
EARNING to know our students 
as individuals may, on first 

thought, seem to require more teach- 

ing and more time. Actually, how- 
ever, we Cannot expect to get maxi- 
mum teaching results without first 
learning to know our students as Bill 

Brown, Mary Moore, and John 

Jones. No matter how crowded our 

teaching schedules may be, we must 

find a place and time for individual 
conferences with our students. 

The teacher who would do the 
greatest amount of teaching in the 
least amount of time must do more 
than merely set tasks for his stu- 
dents. Anybody can merely assign 
a certain number of pages to be 
learned in a given length of time, but 
we have a teaching job to do, and 
time is at a premium! 

We know that nearly every teach- 
er has several types of students—the 
slow, the superior, the inattentive, the 
timid, the aggressive, and the lazy— 
and we know that there may be some 
of these types within our own class- 
es. We know that among all groups 
of students there are individual dif- 
ferences in aptitudes, interests, atti- 
tudes, points of view, health, emo- 
tional stability, and other character- 
istics. We must understand and ap- 
preciate the learning abilities, the 
problems, and the difficulties of each 
of our students. To do this we must 
know our students and they must 
know us. 


Let’s get acquainted with our stu- 
dents. We may be happily surprised 
at how quickly and effectively they 
help us understand their problems, 
their difficulties, their abilities, and 
their limitations. We may learn 
that their contributions will help us 
get more teaching done in less time. 


Be sure students understand and ap- 
preciate what they are expected to 
learn and the standards of achieve- 
ment toward which they are working. 

To do more teaching in less time 
we must keep constantly before us a 
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clear-cut and workable notion or con- 
cept of “the what, the why, the how, 
and the when” of each _teaching- 
learning job to be done. Our stu- 
dents must understand and appreci- 
ate, in terms of functional subject 
matter content, and in terms of their 
own abilities and limitations, the 
benefits they may expect to realize 
from the course. They must know, 
in terms of acceptable standards of 
achievement, the immediate and the 
ultimate goals toward which they are 
working. They must have at least 
a fair understanding of how and to 
what extent they may expect to use 
the knowledges, skills, and attitudes 
that they are working to obtain. 


Be sure students understand and ap- 
preciate the pattern of work they are 
following. 

Our students must always appreci- 
ate the pattern of work they are 
following. When we give them a 
particular type of exercise to do they 
must understand why it was given, 
how it is to be done, when it is to be 
completed, and the purpose to be ac- 
complished. In other words, stu- 
dents must be “in on” the reasons 
behind our teaching plans and tech- 
niques. They will help us do more 
teaching in less time if we let them 
know what we are trying to accom- 
plish. 


Teach students how to study. 

Do our students understand and 
appreciate the methods by which they 
can expect to develop their learning 
ability? Do they know how to read 
a book or a manual, how to observe a 
demonstration of a skill or technique, 
how to participate in a class discus- 
sion, how to take notes, how to apply 
practical ability in an art or science, 
how to establish important relation- 
ships between facts or items of in- 
formation that they wish to remem- 
ber, how to make and follow a time 
schedule, how to locate and use ref- 
erence materials and other sources 
of information? If the answer is 





“ves,” we have an excellent start 
toward doing more teaching in less 
time. One of our first and most 
important functions as a teacher is 
that of helping our students develop 
their ability to learn rapidly under 
their own power and with a mini- 
mum of direction. 


Simplify routine classroom 
procedures. 


Many hours of teaching time may 
be gained by the skillful management 
of routine classroom details. Ex- 
amples of such details are the prep- 
aration of attendance reports, the 
making of announcements, the clear- 
ing of blackboards, the arranging of 
bulletin boards, the collecting and dis- 
tributing of papers, and the usual 
adjustment and care of classroom 
furniture and equipment. Efficient 
handling of these activities, including 
matters of punctuality, will save 
hours, and perhaps weeks, of valu- 
able teaching time in a school year 
and will thus enable both teacher and 
students to get more work done each 
day. 


Routine classroom procedures 
should be so organized that the vari- 
ous tasks are allocated to individuals 
and committees, with responsibilities 
clearly defined. The daily routine 
details of classroom management can 
then be taken care of quickly and 
easily. 

There are, however, a few prob- 
lems of class organization that must 
not be solved in terms of clerical con- 
venience. For example, students 
should not be seated alphabetically 
merely to simplify routine classroom 
procedure. Instead, they should be 
seated with due regard for their size, 
hearing ability, sight, and other such 
considerations. When there is a de- 
cision to be made involving clerical 
convenience and the best interests of 
the student, the teacher has no choice. 
The decision made must be in favor 
of the thing that will do the student 
the most good. 

For specific suggestions on ways 
of simplifying routine classroom pro- 
cedures, see especially Dr. Thelma 
M. Potter’s article, “Periphery Busi- 
ness Skills—No. 3,” in the December 
1944 issue of The Business Educa- 
tion World. 


Demonstrate skills. 

The demonstration of a skill is one 
of the most effective techniques of 
teaching that skill. Mere word de- 
scriptions of a skill to be performed 
do not convey to the learner concise 
ideas of what he is supposed to do. 
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We must demonstrate—either to the 
class or to individual students, de- 
pending upon whether class instruc- 
tion or individual instruction is 
needed at the time—every basic skill 
that we propose to teach. 


An effective demonstration requires 
careful preparation. Such prepara- 
tion includes, for instance: (1) list- 
ing in proper order the steps to be 
performed; (2) listing the important 
points for the class to master; (3) ar- 
ranging equipment and students in 
such a way that all members of the 
group can see the demonstration 
easily ; and (4) repeating the demon- 


stration until what is involved is 
understood. 
Demonstrations should be used 


whenever possible in teaching basic 
manipulative operations. They re- 
quire, however, very careful presen- 
tation and a thorough knowledge of 
skill psychology. We must remem- 
ber that (1) short demonstrations are 
more effective than long ones; (2) 
long operations must be broken 
down into small parts; (3) explana- 
tions should accompany the demon- 
stration; and (4) that there must be 
a check-up at the end of the demon- 
stration to determine its effective- 
ness. 


Through accurate demonstrations 
of our own mastery of skills to be 
developed, we challenge our students’ 
interests; we motivate their efforts; 
and we readily win their confidence 
and respect. These are factors which 
almost guarantee that we will do 
more teaching in less time. 


Use audio-visual training aids. 


To do more teaching in less time 
and with the greatest ease, we must 
use every available resource that will 
increase the effectiveness of the 
teaching-learning process. Audio- 
visual aids, when properly used to 
supplement the teacher’s efforts, 
often contribute much to the accom- 
plishment of desired learning objec- 
tives. Such teaching aids or devices 
include motion pictures, filmstrips, 


lantern slides, opaque projectors, 
stereoscopes, charts, sketches, dia- 
grams, models, posters, cartoons, 


graphs, flat pictures, sound record- 
ings, radio programs, field trips, ex- 
hibits, and other materials and ex- 
periences that facilitate sense per- 
ceptions needed in motivating and 
improving learning. 

Experiments have shown that the 
use of audio-visual training aids 
plays an important part in accelerat- 
ing learning, in increasing retention 
of information, and in providing es- 
sential understandings. Their use 
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has clearly demonstrated that: (1) 
they make the subject more interest- 
ing; (2) they make ideas clearer to 
students; (3) they help establish 
standards of performance; (4) they 
inspire students to greater achieve- 
ment; and (5) they help do the 
teaching-learning job in less time 


Numerous audio-visual teachiug 
devices and materials are available 
for nearly all fields of instruction. 
However, teachers should: (1)  se- 
lect materials carefully; (2) use a 
few materials well; (3) develop ma- 
terials from school and community 
resources; and (4) make their needs 
known to those who can help in the 
preparation and use of audio-visual 
aids. Information on recent and 
current developments in the produc- 
tion, availability, and use of audio- 
visual training aids may be obtained 
from county, city, and state depart- 
ments of education; from teacher- 
training departments of colleges and 
universities ; and from the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Test continuously. 


When we teach we are helping our 
students, but when we test they are 
“on their own,” yet testing is an im- 
portant part of the teaching process. 


Tests are good for four main pur- 
poses: (1) to aid us in evaluating the 
effectiveness of our work; (2) to 
aid us in determining progress made 
by individual students; (3) to aid in 
comparing the achievement of indi- 
viduals with an established standard 
of performance; and (4) to give our 
students an opportunity to discover 
for themselves some of their own 
weak and strong points in the sub- 
ject they are studying. But tests 
should be regarded as a means to an 
end, not as an end in themselves. 


Tests should be brief and should 
be given frequently until skills are 
mastered. They should then be given 
only frequently enough to make sure 
that skills and knowledges once ac- 
quired are retained. When teaching 
and testing are combined in this man- 
ner, and when tests are not given as 
a substitute for teaching, tests will 
greatly aid the teaching and learning 
process. 


Learn how others have simplified 
and accelerated teaching methods. 


The foregoing suggestions are in- 
tended not to solve all teaching prob- 
lems but merely to call attention to a 
few examples of how we may make 
more efficient use of the time that we 
spend with our students. They are 
but a few of many such suggestions 


tound in, and in some instances either 

adapted or quoted from, the fo:low- 

ing publications dealing with meth. 

ods and techniques of efficient tvach- 

ing: 

Bass, M. Reed. Fifty Hints for Teu 
of Vocational Subjects. Chicago, Illi. 
nois: American Technical Society, 194] 


Blackstone, E. G., and S. L. Smith. Jm.- 


hers 


provement of Instruction in Typcwrit- 
ing. New York, N. Y.: Prentice. Hall, 
Inc., 1936. 

Blanchard, Clyde Insley. Twenty Short- 


cuts to Shorthand Speed. New York, 
N. Y.: The Gregg Publishing Company, 
1939. 

Gregg, John Robert. The Teaching of 
Shorthand. New York, N. Y.: The 
Gregg Publishing Company, 1916. 


Haines, William E. Secretarial Coopers- 
tive Part-Time Classes. New York, 
N. Y.: The Gregg Publishing Company, 
1942. 


Lamb, Marion M. Your First Year of 
Teaching. Monograph 45 of South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 1939. 

Leslie, Louis A. “Ten Commandments 
for Skill Building,” The Business Edu- 
cation World, XX1V: 1, September 1943, 
p. 11-12. 

Lyle, Inez Cunningham, and Elizabetl 
Goudy Noel. “Audio-Visual Aids for 
Business Education,” Modern Business 
Education, X: 4, May 1944, p. 2-5. 

Morrison, Henry C.: The Practice of 
Teaching in the Secondary School. Chi- 
cago, Illinois: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1931. 

Mursell, James L., et al. Psychology Ap 
plied to Skill Building, with Special Ap- 
plications to Shorthand and Typing. 
B.E.W. Service Booklet No. 23 of The 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York, 
N. Y., 1943. 

Odell, William R., and Esta Ross Stuart. 
Principles and Techniques for Directing 
the Learning of Typewriting. Boston, 
Massachusetts: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1935. 

Potter, Thelma M. “Periphery Business 
Skills, Number 3,” The Business Edw- 
cation World, XXV: 4, December 194, 
p. 193-94. 

Quartermaster Handbook—Methods of 
Teaching. The Military Training Di 
vision, Office of the Quartermaster Get 
eral, War Department, Washington, 
1D: G., 14s. 

Walters, R. G. Methods of Teaching 
Commercial Subjects. Monograph 4 
of South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 1939. 

Wanous, S. J., and Irol V. Whitmore 
Effective Transcription Procedures 
Monograph 57 of South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 194% 
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PRE-INDUCTION 


TRAINING NOW 


(Continued from page 14) 


Clerical Training 


Army Office Training, by Allison. The 
Grezg Publishing Company. $1.00 
Military Correspondence, by Cohen. The 
Grezg Publishing Company. $.36 

Army and Navy Correstsndence, by 
South-Western Publishing Company. 
$.32 

Army and Navy Filing, by Pritchard. 
South-Western Publishing Company. 
$.28 

The Army Clerk. South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company. $.75. An Instructor’s 
Guide, and a workbook for Army Cler- 
ical Procedure are also available. 
Compilation of Official War Department 
Publications. South-Western  Publish- 
ing Company. $1.50. Written to paral- 
lel The Army Clerk. 


Other Subjects 


The following publishers offer texts and 
workbooks in many other subjects de- 
signed for military and pre-induction 
training. Included are: Machine funda- 
mentals, electricity, physics, radio, mathe- 
matics, navigation, aeronautics, flight and 
preflight training, chemistry, welding. 
Allyn and Bacon 
American Book Company 
Ginn and Company 
D. C. Heath and Company 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

The John C. Winston Company 


Other publishers may have pre- 
induction teaching materials in the 
business field. The above list in- 
cludes all of the pertinent answers 
received by the author. 





PLANNING FOR POSTWAR 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 7) 


Cooperative Planning Stimulated by 
Veterans’ Needs 


The “G. I. Bill of Rights” (Serv- 
iemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944) 
offers business educators an unusual 
opportunity for cooperative planning 
with other educators on a national, 
state, and local basis. The possibil- 
ities for business educators to assist 
in this planning are clearly revealed 
by a ten-point program for local ac- 
tion outlined by the Educational Pol- 
cies Commission in a recent publica- 
tion entitled A Program for Educa- 
tion of Returning Veterans. 

1, Check local facilities to deter- 
mine what equipment is available 
from industry, the schools, and gov- 
trnment sources. 

2. Study the occupational needs of 
the community. 

3. Analyze the curriculum within 
the total local educational program to 
determine strengths that can be cap- 
italized and deficiencies that should 
be remedied. 

4. Explore the potential agencies 
0 facilitate a community reorienta- 
tion program and avoid duplication. 

5. Establish contact with selective 
service boards and regional veterans’ 
otfices, 

6. Plan to utilize all the educational 
agencies in the community. 

7, Appoint an advisory committee 
representative of all the educational 
wencies in the community. 

8. Plan the recruitment of teach- 
tts for the veterans’ education pro- 
gram 

9. Plan for integration of veterans’ 
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training program with the regular 
school program wherever possible. 

10. Plan for an information serv- 
ice for the returning veteran. 

Factors Favorable to Business-Education 
Planning 

There are other factors which 
may facilitate more planning by busi- 
ness educators either among them- 
selves or in cooperation with other 
general and vocational educators. 
Some of these are: 

1. Increased recognition of the 
value of work experiences by school 
administrators (Business educators 
should feel responsible for helping to 
arrange for these work experiences 
and to give them direction so that 
their educational and guidance values 
may be fully utilized.) 

2. Increased interest in community 
planning. 


3. Increased experience of business 
teachers (a) in office work, and (b) 
in in-service training. (More re- 
alistic curriculum planning, better 
teaching methods, and greater use of 
effective training aids are suggest- 
ed.) 

4. Improved state and local edu- 
cational budgets, and possibility for 
extension of federal aid to business 
education. 

5. Probable improvement of the 
relative income status of white collar 
workers following the reconversion 
employment peak. 


Need for National, State, and 
Local Leadership 


Despite the increased needs and 
opportunities for business-education 
planning, such planning is likely to 
be rather spotty, confused, and in- 
effective. Business education has in- 
adequate leadership—federal, state, 
and local. No strong national or- 
ganization speaks for this field. 

3esides, business education is too 
isolated. Major educational meet- 
ings take place without representa- 
tion by business educators. Im- 
portant national, state, and local cur- 
riculum committees are without the 
help of business educators. Very 
little writing by business educators 
finds its way into educational publica- 
tions which are supposed to include 
all fields of education. And any ar- 
ticle or chapter on business education 
that a public school administrator 
may encounter is likely to be unduly 
derogatory. Business educators have 
cooperated only in a small way with 
other vocational educators. Business 
organizations are willing to do more 
for business education, but they are 
waiting for business educators to 
initiate joint projects. 

Isn’t it time for business educators 
to resolve to do what they can to con- 
tribute to postwar educational plan- 
ning ?—Lewis R. Toll, Chief, Train- 
ing Section, War Production Board. 





ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ ON PAGE 16 


1. Of eleven sources examined, ten state that the right margin of Roman numerals 
(like arabic numbers) should be aligned thus: 1. 


2. The excellent correspondence manual of a large mail-order house instructs corre- 
spondents to omit the complimentary close when the letter is from the company in 


general, not from a specific official. 


larity. 


This time-saving device is increasing in popu- 


3. Although the abbreviation ‘‘P. S.’’ still precedes the typed postscript in most style 
books, the tendency is toward dropping these letters and simply typing the message. 
This usage parallels the omission of the words ‘‘Subject” or ‘‘In re,” which appear less 


and less frequently in business letters. 


4. The comma should be used after the quotation mark. According to the University 
of Chicago Manual of Style, ‘‘Double punctuation is not used except with quotes, 


parentheses, or brackets.” 


5. No. All authorities omit the apostrophe and write Supt. and Dept. 
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IN TRANSITION 


(Continued from page 12) 


bound to arise in human relations. 
The school is one agency in the com- 
munity which can help to meet cer- 
tain types of needs in society, stress- 
ing the practical and the cultural, the 
vocational and the avocational. The 
pertinent question is: What prepara- 
tion are the schools—public and pri- 
vate, secular and non-secular—mak- 
ing to meet the need? 


Business Education Tomorrow 


Now that we have named some 
conditioning factors bearing on edu- 
cation generally, let’s see how busi- 
ness education will react. 


1. Objectives in business education 
will become still more definitely vo- 
cational. 

2. Since competition among busi- 
ness will be keen in the post-conver- 
sion period with the removal of the 
“cost-plus” from defense plants, cost 
accounting will receive renewed em- 
phasis. Taxation and social security 
deductions will stay with us. The 
need for trained accountants will be 
reflected in the public and private 
secondary schools and colleges. 

3. Since business tomorrow will 
need a high type of office worker, the 
schools will be obliged to organize a 
still more effective educational and 
vocational guidance program. 

4. Business education tomorrow 
will be upgraded, reaching the so- 
called “tertiary” level. Specializa- 
tion of the more mature sort will be 
postponed to the upper grades, and 
thoroughness in fundamentals and 
basic business training will be re- 
served for eleventh and twelfth years. 

5. Business education will co-oper- 
ate with business, industry, govern- 
ment, labor, and professional organi- 
zations. Through conferences, busi- 
ness education programs and subject 
matter will become realistic. Pro- 
grams will undergo more frequent re- 
vision. Teachers will join business 
clubs and participate in their activi- 
ties. 

6. The realistic world will provide 
opportunity for work-experience in 
the field of bookkeeping, selling, 
clerical practice, and stenography, 
with or without pay. 

7. Supervision and administration 
in business education will experience 
an upsurge in local, state, and na- 
tional areas. The movement to estab- 
lish directors of business education 
(not just directors for small areas 
within business) among the states 
will grow. 
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8. With state and federal subsidies 
in the offing, research must supply 
facts and the evidence of need of 
support. Herein lie opportunities for 
promotion of experienced and suc- 
cessful teachers to fertile fields of ad- 
ministration and research. 

9. Business education associations 
will tend to direct their efforts toward 
a central office, state or regional, ulti- 
mately central. The states will pool 
information and make it available 
through such offices as the business 
service of the United States Office of 
Education. Business associations 
will co-operate in organizing and 
conducting research projects. 

10. Business education will become 
more conscious of teaching tech- 
niques and procedures. Experimen- 
tation within schools of education will 
continue, careful selection of stu- 
dents, work speed-up, greater use of 
audio-visual aids, careful selection, 
preparation, and grading of subject 
materials will receive renewed em- 
phasis. 

11. Evening classes in public high 
schools, private schools, and colleges 
will experience a great influx. The 
incoming group will consist of the 
demobilized industrial worker and 
service men and women; those de- 
siring refresher courses; the teen- 
aged youth who quit school for the 
short-lived job; the displaced woman 
worker. Equipment and_ supplies 
which meet particular needs will be 
furnished the individual. 

12. Business education tomorrow 
will give students an opportunity to 
select more subjects in the field of 
science, language, and mathematics. 
Mathematics and science will con- 
tinue to receive more emphasis for a 
post-war world. Students will find 
it less difficult to gain admission to 
college with a business-cultural back- 
ground. Business education will also 
put more emphasis on modern trans- 
portation and communication, geog- 
raphy and economics, people, and 
products of the world. 

13. Teacher training institutions 
will step-up requirements in their 
work-experience programs for their 
trainees. Skill subjects, educational 
theory, international trade, political 
science, international law, world his- 
tory and commerce, and language will 
receive more emphasis. 

14. Distributive education will 
broaden its program to include 
processing of foods and materials, to 
include chemistry, geography, stor- 
age and transportation, and advanced 
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mathematics. This progran yj 
reach out into smaller communitie 
touching the “area” high school, 

15. Business education will y 
faced with the problem of equipping 
schools with new, more expensive 
and more complex office machinery, 
Much of it will be electrically riven 
It will call for more space to houg 
the equipment and for increased car 
in keeping and prolonging the life of 
the machinery. 
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Summary 


The exigencies and vicissitudes of 
war have created many cross-cur. / 























rents which have influenced busines iss 
education. On the whole, education a 
has become more practical and realis. Pm 
tic. Specialized training has been lis 
receiving and will continue to receiv ine 
greater emphasis. A training program be 
affecting a greater number of skills ph 
will emerge so that a greater number gr 
of pupils with varying capacities wil 
profit by business education. Eventu- 
ally, business education, through 
positive and forceful administrationfDent, E 
and supervision of its program, wil Handb 
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play a still more unified and dignified Deus 
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Lt. Clifford Ettinger, USNR 


Bureau of Aeronautics, Photographic Division 
Training Film Branch, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 


It is the first extensive published bibliography 
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‘OSS-Cur- The following bibliography is continued from the December, 1944 
business issue of The Journal. 
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Dent, Ellsworth C., The Audio-Visual 
Handbook, Chicago, Ill. Educational 
Screen, 1943, 
An excellent summary of the advantages 

and disadvantages of the various types of 

visual aids. 
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Educational Film Catalog. New York: H. 
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struction experts and editorial staff. Films 
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Dewey Decimal Classification. 

Educational Screen, 64 E. Lake Street, 
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devoted to visual education. 
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the filmstrip projector. 
Ettinger, Clifford, Applying Visual Aids. 
Nation’s Schools 26: 47-8, August, 1940. 
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lished articles dealing specifically with business education. 
indicates that a comparatively large number of individual teachers have 
been thinking about problems of visualizing business education over 
It implies that the next advances will 
come through more formally organized methods of teacher-training and 


Its scope 
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THE SEED OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Folks in the new world believed in edu- 
cation. Harvard College was established 
in 1630, so that when the contemporary 
clergymen of the day had been laid to rest, 
the churches might not be without a 
ministry. 

The people of Massachusetts realized 
other needs for education. They knew 
that if the new land was to be the best 
democracy yet invented, at least the male 
youth must have 
education made 
possible regardless 
of any _ family’s 
private means. 
They realized that 
economic improve- 
ment, intellectual 
growth, and politi- 
cal freedom were 
dependent upon the 
common knowl- 
edge of the three 
r’s, to which they 
added a fourth, re- 
ligion. 





ments, and which is based upon the thesis 
that the education of a child is of direct 
benefit to everyone, so that everyone 
should help pay for every child’s education. 

Dr. Calvin Wilcox, Superintendent of 
Schools in Dedham, with Rev. Lyman 
Rutledge of the First Church, are respon- 
sible for the movement to properly cele- 
brate the tercentenary of the establish- 
ment of the first public school supported 
by taxation. The 
researches of these 
men and_ others 
whom they have 
interested, have 
brought out much 
interesting infor- 
mation. For ex- 
ample, the appro- 
priation for a 
school master was 
twenty pounds for 
a year, but a few 
years later when a 
school was built, it 
cost eleven pounds 


Ipswich in its three shillings. It 
early days appro- had second floor 
priated money to 2s living quarters for 
pay the — ad First Free Schoo! sie corgeoligincs yo 
seven of its loca and a ond < 
boys in a private Dedham, Massachusetts lean-to for a police 
school. It remained station. The pro- 
for the town of portionate cost of 


Dedham to take the step which would re- 
sult in the greatest march of civilization, 
the march through the halls of the public 
school. On January 1, 1644 (old style- 
1645, new style) the Dedham town meeting 
voted to establish a public school to be 
supported by taxation, and to which every 
boy would be admitted. Here was democ- 
racy at its best, civilization at its highest. 
True, there was no provision for girls, 
who were to be taught in the homes or by 
tutors, at a tuition expense. But, still, the 
free public school for boys, the first in the 
western hemisphere, and probably the first 
in the world, started a movement which 
continued, in spite of reactionary move- 


GROWTH OF CATHOLIC 


The National Catholic High School 
Typists Association was organized in 
January 1933. The founder of the As- 
sociation, George W. Gatschet, with the 
assistance of the Very Rev. Herbert 
Schell, O.F.M. Cap., at the time president 
of St. Joseph’s College and Military 
Academy, and Sister M. Remigia, C.S.A., 


principal of Girls Catholic High School of 
Hays, Kansas formed the nucleus of the 
group. 

The organization was planned primarily 
to stimulate greater interest in the field 
of typewriting and to promote greater 
skills among the pupils of Catholic paro- 
chial and private schools. 

The Bishop of Concordia, the Most Rev. 
Francis J. Tief, DD., officially approved 
this organization, and extended his support 


to the furtherance of its objectives. The 
present Bishop, the Most Rev. Frank A. 
Thill, DD. PhD., has also given his ap- 


proval and has shown great interest in 
the project. 

The organization sponsors two annual 
contests, the first, an Every Pupil Contest, 
held on the second Thursday in March, 
and the second, an Individual Contest, held 
the last Thursday in April. Contestants 
in both contests are typing pupils in the 
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a teacher’s services and of the building in- 
dicate a desire to pay well for education. 

School was kept for four years in the 
town meeting house, then in 1649-50 the 
separate building was, authorized and built. 
No picture of the building can be found 
but a study of the specifications set forth 
by the selectman and of the common ele- 
ments of colonial building have resulted 
in a drawing, here reproduced, which is 
accepted by the Curators of the Dedham 
Historical Society as the most authentic. 
Harold E. Cowan, head of the commercial 
department in the Dedham (Massachus- 
etts) High School is one of the curators. 

Dedham is celebrating the tercentenary 
during the present school year. 


TYPISTS ASSOCIATION 


member schools of the organization. Mem- 
recor in the association is now open to 
any Catholic secondary school in the 


United States and the adjoining countries 
In the contest the advanced students in 
typing are required tospend fifteen minutes 
in letter writing; the first-year typists 
take a speed test of ten minutes from un- 
familiar copy. 

During the first three years of its exist- 
ence the membership in the organization 
was small and was restricted to the schools 
in Kansas. At the business meeting held 
at St. Joseph’s College, Hays, in 1934 a 
constitution was drawn up and approved 
by the Diocesan authorities. Membership 
was extended to schools outside of Kansas. 
In the following year the schools in all 
parts of the United States were invited to 
enter the Association. As a result the or- 
ganization became not only nationwide but 
schools in neighboring countries began to 
apply for admission. 

Since its inception, the organization has 
sponsored contests in which 27,896 con- 
testants, 545 Catholic secondary schools in 
43 states were represented. Outlying re- 
gions participating in these projects include 
Canada, Newfoundland, Panama, Hawaii, 
and British Guiana. 


A total of 126 champion trophies haye 
been awarded to winning schools ; 102 key; 
and medals have been given to high-rank. 
ing students; and 630 Certificates of Pro. 
ficiency have been issued to students S_ doing 
superior work at the typewriter. Special 
recognition has been given to the Very 
kev. Thomas Petrie, O.F. M. Cap., Very 
Rev. Alfred Carney, O.F.M. Cap., Very 
Rev. Herbert Schell, O.F.M. Cap., a!! past 
Presidents of St. Joseph’ s College and 
Military Academy, Hays, Kansas, ant Sis. 


ter M. Albertonia, C.S.A., and Sister M 
Bernita, S.S.J., for the assistance tha they 
have rendered to the Organization at one 


time or another. 

The officers for 1944-45 are as follows: 
Honorary President, the Very Rev. Ter. 
ence Moffat, O.F.M. Cap., President of St 
Joseph’s College and Military Academy, 
Hays, Kansas; honorary vice-pre sident 
Sister M. Remigia, C.S.A., principal of 
Girls Catholic High School, Hays, Kan- 
sas; president, George: W. Gatschet, in- 
structor of Commerce at St. Joseph’s Col. 
lege, Hays, Kansas; vice president, na 
tional contest director and treasurer, Rey 
Matthew Pekari, O.F.M. Cap., Dean of 
Studies at St. Joseph’s College, Hays, 
Kansas; second vice president, Sister M, 
Ivan, C.S.C., Central Catholic High 
School, Hammond, Indiana; secretary, 
Sister M. Lucida, C.S.A., Girls Catholic 
High School, Hays, Kansas ; assistant 
secretary, Sister M. Ildefonse, C.S.A, 
Girls Catholic High School, Hays, Kansas, 

This year newly-designed trophies will 
be awarded to the winning schools. These 
trophies will become the permanent prop- 
erty of the winners. All Catholic High 
Schools in the country are invited to par- 
ticipate in the projects of the organiza- 
tion. 

Since its beginning, the 
had its headquarters at St. 
lege and Military Academy, 

* 

WINNING STUDY IN DPE CONTEST 


Donald C. Fuller, of Pennsylvania State 
College, won first place in the fourth an- 
nual open contest for research studies of 
merit in the field of business education, 
This contest is conducted each year by 
Delta Pi Epsilon, national graduate fra- 
ternity in business education. Dr. Fuller's 
research study covered “Reading Factors 
in Typewriting.” He received his Ph.D, 
degree from Harvard University, in 1943. 

The announcement of the winning study 
was made by H. G. Enterline, chairman 
of the Delta Pi Epsilon Re search Award 
Committee, at the Delta Pi Epsilon ban- 
quet in Chicago, on December 28. Ten 
studies were entered in the contest. 

“A Study of the Relation Between the 
Equipment of Commercial Teachers and 
the Demands of Their Teaching Situa- 
tions” won second place for J. M. Trytten, 
of the University of Michigan. His Ph.D. 
is “ the University of Michigan. An- 
son B. Barber’s research study on “Re- 
ctonal Pl lanning for Vocational Business 

Education” was judged the third best sub- 
mitted by the contestants. Dr. Barber is 
a former member of the faculty of Madi- 
son College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, and 
is now serving with the U. S. Navy. 

To be eligible for consideration in this 
contest it was required that research 
studies should be of significance to a large 
number of business teachers and should 
not have been the basis for articles written 
by the contestants which appeared in jour- 
nals with national distribution. Compe- 
tition was not limited to members of 
Delta Pi Epsilon. 

The winning study will be published by 
Oklahoma A & M College. 


Association has 
Joseph’s Col- 
Hays, Kansas. 
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In 1941 there were 1,756 institutions of 

higher education listed in the U. S. Office 
of Education Educational Directory. This 
Sauber consisting of 690 colleges and 
universities, 265 professional schools, 176 
teachers colleges, 49 normal schools, 466 
junior colleges, and 110 institutions of all 
types for Negroes, was the largest ever 
listed in the “directory. In the 1944-45 
Directory there will be 1,685 institutions 
listed. They will consist of 692 colleges 
and universities, 259 professional schools, 
183 teachers colleges, 21 normal schools, 
424 junior colleges, and 106 institutions of 
all kinds for Negroes. This is the small- 
est number of institutions listed since 1935, 
when the number was 1,662. 

In the 3-year period since the start of 
the war, there has been a decrease of 
133 institutions in the list. At the same 
time 62 have been added. The actual de- 
crease in number is therefore 71. 

It should be made clear that not all 
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EFFECTS OF THE WAR UPON INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


listed 
Further- 
more, among those that have closed, some 
have announced their expectation of re- 


institutions no longer 


of the 133 
i closed. 


in the Directory have 


opening after the war. Some have merged 
with other institutions. Some have re- 
ported the discontinuance or reduction of 
higher educational work. 

Next to junior colleges, normal schools 
have undergone the greatest decline in 
numbers. From 49, in 1941-42, the num- 
ber will drop to 21, in 1944-45. The de- 
crease in the number of these institutions, 
however, is occasioned largely by the con- 
version of some of the schools into teach- 
colleges, a change which has_ been 
during the past quarter of a 


ers 
going on 
century. 
The institutions showing the largest de- 
crease are the junior colleges with a drop 


of 42. The figures for all types of insti- 
tutions for the 3 vears are as shown be- 
low. 














lives of millions of Americans. and is a 
subject of growing importance for class- 
room study. The following article based 
om information from the Social Security 
Board may be useful to teachers who are 
helping pupils understand the Federal and 
State social security programs. 


The Whys and Wherefores 


Social security has become a part of the 
basic pattern of American living, and 
looking towards the post-war readjust- 
ment period, many planners see in it a 
definitely stabilizing force. They point 
out the importance of social security when 
we are changing over from production for 
war to production for peace. 

Hap pily it is easy to bring social se- 
curity into the study program. The law 
on our statute books fits logically into 
social studies and civics, and is readily 
a apted also to classroom work in eco- 
nomics, bookkeeping, and other subjects. 
It is possible to awaken an immediate 
interest because many boys and girls are, 
or soon will be, affected by the law. Be- 
ginning with the social security account 
number card, with which many will al- 
teady be familiar, and with an explana- 
tion ‘of how records are kept, benefits de- 
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1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 
Colleges and 1 HSS gy) ed cr eae 690 691 690 692 
PROECSSIONAL SCHOOIS . v.6.5:é:6:05:soaaecdie pee ecewewees 265 270 261 259 
SOE EL 2 re a 176 191 192 183 
OE AD LOGE 0. SSE aa a oe ee 49 20 21 
Nr ORR ae Na SS ao ie oan he eelg Sanden 466 452 433 424 
Mentutionds FOr NGGCTOES: «. 2.02.6. vdssesacecedeaes 110 109 106 106 
ARERR Nr ead wt nt as we Sti uy ad eg 1,756 1,746 1,702 1,685 

UNDERSTANDING SOCIAL SECURITY THROUGH THE CLASSROOM 
Social security intimately touches the termined, who is entitled to them and 


when—all of which information is avail- 
able to the teacher in simple pamphlet 
form—students can learn the whys and 
wherefores of social security. 

The three programs through which, 
primarily, social security seeks to assure 
for every family an income at all times— 
and to achieve thereby a minimum basic 


security for all—will naturally make the 
body of the discussion in social studies 
and civics. But the programs them- 


selves will prove a springboard for wider 
exploration. All three—unemployment in- 
surance, old-age and survivors insurance, 
and public assistance—present provocative 
facets. The discussion might be led into 
any number of stimulating and informa- 
tive channels. A few readily suggest 
themselves, but every teacher will think 
of others that have local significance and 
that can be tied in with the local picture. 
Take unemployment insurance, for in- 
stance. Questions of job security are in- 
volved here; also the social and economic 
changes which have come with the in- 
dustrial era; workers’ dependence on fac- 
tory wheels turning; the depression; 
changing attitudes towards the unem- 
ployed; what “full employment” means; 
post-war employment problems; etc. 


In considering old-age and survivors’ 
insurance, it would be pertinent to dis- 
cuss the increasing length of the life span 
and the reasons therefor; the problem of 
old age in America; the insurance prin- 
ciple; the employer's responsibility to the 
employee ; the family as a unit in our 
society and the foundation of our social 
structure; the influence and values of 
home; the importance of emotional se- 


curity; what society owes to children. 
Under public assistance, changing at- 
titudes towards the needy might be 


and poor farms, the 


brought in, poor laws 
the home as 


objectives of welfare work, 
against the institution for children, de- 
linquency and its causes, health prob- 
lems, assistance in cash as against food 
baskets, and the never-settled question of 


how much is enough to live on. 


Up-to-Date Information 


Teachers will find that for up-to-date 
informational material they can rely best 
on the numerous pamphlets av ailable on 
social security, for, unfortunately, the 
material on social security in many text- 
books is out of date. The law was 
amended in 1939, many _ significant 
changes being incorporated at that time. 
Thus books published before 1940 need to 
be supplemented with other material so 
far as social security is concerned. 

However, it is not difficult for teachers 
to obtain ample material for classroom 
work. The local field offices of the So- 
cial Security Board are glad to supply 
informational material in the form of 
pamphlets, posters, film strips, and mo- 
tion pictures. The field officers them- 
selves may be available to discuss social 
security and to answer questions. 

Detailed information on the two State- 
operated programs, unemployment in- 
surance and public assistance, can be se- 
cured from a State agency or its local 
office. The local public welfare offices 
are sources of information on public as- 
sistance, and the local unemployment 
compensation or U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice offices can provide information on 
unemployment insurance. 


4 
VALUABLE GUIDE AVAILABLE 


A valuable and practical tool to aid in 
the educational readjustment of veterans 
was recently issued by the American 
Council on Education. This is a Guide to 
the Evaluation of Educational Experi- 
ences in the Armed Services, compiled for 
the Council under the direction of George 
P. Tuttle of the University of Illinois 
with the cooperative support of nineteen 
regional and national accrediting associa- 
tions. The loose-leaf handbook will be 
indispensable for any institution which 
expects to evaluate fairly the educational 
experienc es of men and women who served 
in the military forces. The armed forces 
have themselves ordered more than 10,- 
000 sets of the book. 

George F. Zook, president of the Coun- 
cil, called the Guide “the most valuable 
single contribution to assure fair treat- 
ment of returning veterans.” He said, 
“In a very real sense, this is a qualitative 
catalogue for civilians describing an 
measuring the widespread, varied and 
complex educational and training pro- 
grams of the Army, Navy, Coast Guard 
and Marine Corps.” 

Subscriptions to the Guide are $2.00 a 
set. Orders should be mailed to 363 Ad- 
ministration Building, Urbana, Illinois. 
The first section of 271 pages will be 
mailed immediately upon receipt of orders. 
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~ WHAT BUSINESS THINKS and SAYS 








M iILWAUKEE is fortunate because it 
has a splendid educational system. The 
Milwaukee schools provide excellent train- 
ing for the students who will eventually 
find themselves in industry and business. 
The science courses provide pre-college 
instruction for those who will enter the 
professions such as engineering, medicine 
or law. Our Vocational School is at the 
very top of the list in the entire country 
and, in addition, we have Boy’s Tech and 
Girl’s Trade School where students can 
secure training that will help them in their 
life's work, 

Our schools realize the importance of 
vocational guidance. To that end they 
have established the Senior High School 
Life Advisement Council. The coun- 
selors frequently call on people from in- 
dustry and business to discuss with them 
the opportunities in the various vocations. 


The Milwaukee school system maintains 
a very high standard for teachers. They 
provide incentives in the way of higher 
pay for those teachers who have had ad- 
vanced college training. ‘These incentives 
cause many of the present teachers to con- 
tinue with their educational work at vari- 
ous colleges during the summer vacation. 


The School Board is elected by the peo- 
ple on the basis of their ability in that 
particular field and their interest in the 
public school system. As a general rule, 
the School Board members are themselves 
parents so that they realize the importance 
of providing the best possible education 
for the children of our community. 


Changes Brought About by War 


A spirit of cooperation has developed 
between institutions of education and 
business during this war period. There 
are several reasons for this greater co- 
operation. First, business has a greater 
need for certain types of training and, as 
a result, they have counseled with the 
educators in order to develop certain 
types of training to meet their actual 
needs. Because of the splendid results 
brought about by this cooperation, the 
schools have seen the advantage of con- 
tinuing this cooperative work. The schools 
also realize that the training they have 
given the students has helped tremend- 
ously in the war effort. 

The government has sponsored short 
training courses in the schools to meet 
the needs of: business and industry. In 
this way the local school authorities have 
made use of the experience of other 
schools in this special type of training. 

In addition to the government spon- 
sored courses, the schools have been very 
flexible and have set up some courses at 
the request of a given industry. 


Cooperation with High Schools 


Business should never neglect the op- 
portunity of talking to the life advise- 
ment counselors. If they neglect this duty 
the counselors will have no possible way 
of knowing the type of training to pro- 
vide for their students. 





* Presented at a recent Forum meeting of the 
Milwaukee Chapter, National Office Manage- 
ment Association. 
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by J. |. ONARHEIM 


Supervisor of Employment 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: If we as busi- 
ness teachers believe in free enterprise 
as a basis of the American concept of 
democracy, we will find food for thought 
in the serious thinking done by business 
men on war and postwar problems. Mr. 
Onarheim, whom we here present, as 
well as many other of these business 
men, are very much interested in edu- 
cation in its relationships to business 
in both the war and the postwar periods. 





Business pecple are frequently asked to 
talk to assembled classes in high schools. 
It is to their advantage to accept every 
invitation to speak to these high school 
groups for on the shoulders of the stu- 
dents rests the future of America. 


In every section of our city we have 
alert PTA organizations. The PTA meet- 
ings provide the parents and the teachers 
the opportunity to talk over their mutual 
problems. The teachers will learn at these 
meetings the hopes and desires of the 
parents. The parents, in turn, will have a 
better understanding of the difficulties of 
the teachers’ work. 


Cooperation with Vocational Schools 


Vocational school directors and their 
staffs frequently call on business leaders 
in order to plan well-balanced vocational 
school programs. We in Milwaukee are 
fortunate in having Dr. Rasche, a man 
who has been successful in business and 
industry, as a Director of our Voca- 
tional School. He is aware of the prob- 
lems in the factory and in the office and 
the courses available at the Vocational 
School are designed to help solve these 
problems. 


We in business should know at all times 
what classes are available at the Voca- 
tional School. We should recommend to 
some of our present employes to take 
further night school training in Voca- 
tional School so that these employes can 
be upgraded to better jobs. Our schools 
have a splendid staff of teachers and many 
of the evening school instructors are em- 
ployed full-time in business and devote 
some of their evenings to teaching classes 
in the Vocational School. 


By keeping in constant touch with the 
vocational schools you can advise them of 
your training needs. We have found that 
classes can be set up for almost any busi- 
ness subject providing business furnishes 
enough students for the class. 


People in business frequently receive in- 
vitations to speak to the various classes. 
The teachers often call on the services of 
some local man in business who has spe- 
oa in the work being studied by the 
class. 








BUSINESS AND EDUCATION* 


Importance of Character and Personality 


A study of the people who have made 
a success in life will always reveal certain 
factors that contributed to their success. 
If you question business leaders on the 
factors that are most important to busi- 
ness success you will find some or all of 
the following factors. These factors 
should be constantly pointed out to the 
students by teachers, counselors and 
parents: 


(1) A person cannot be successful un- 
less he is liked by people. He cannot be 
liked by people unless he, in turn, enjoys 
being with people and has a genuine in- 
terest in the well-being of his fellowmen. 

(2) We should attempt to instill in the 
minds of every student a certain self-con- 
fidence in his own ability. We must stress, 
however, that no one should be over-con- 
fident for then his fellow-workers will 
classify him as a conceited individual. 

(3) We should teach every student to 
be morally honest. 

(4) He must also realize that if he ex- 
pects credit for work well done, he must 
also take the responsibility when things 
go wrong. 

(5) We must develop in every student 
in school a good sense of humor. No one 
has ever had everything develop as 
planned. When the student realizes this 
and develops a cheerful outlook it will 
help him tremendously in overcoming the 
hurdles in life. 


Parents and teachers have noticed a tre- 
mendous difference in the outlook on the 
part of many male students, especially the 
seniors in high schools. Most of the 
boys realize that they will soon enter 
military service and consequently have 
lost interest in school work. They should 
realize, however, that the training they 
receive in school will help them secure 
better assignments in the Army or the 
Navy and will absolutely be necessary to 
success in the postwar period. The boys 
and girls have the same impatience when 
they are employed in business. They 
think they should progress more rapidly 
to better jobs. We frequently hear young 
men and women that have been in busi- 
ness a year or two express their dis- 
satisfaction that they are still in the same 
job. They don’t realize that their superior 
has probably spent 10 or 20 years progres- 
sing to his present status. 


Importance of Scholarship 


Young men and women in high school 
should realize that when they graduate they 
will be selected for a job on the basis of 
their educational backgrounds. It is impor- 
tant that they decide at least in their Sopho- 
more year the type of work they wish to 
engage in after they graduate. They will 
be able to decide on a chosen type of work 
if they are made aware of the opportuni- 
ties on these various jobs. 

Many high school students do not rea- 
lize the importance of developing good 
study habits. This is important not only 
for the knowledge gained while in school 
but also for the development of the study 
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habit. No person has ever learned every- 
thing he needed for any vocation while 
in school, but having developed good 
study habits he is able to gain further 
knowledge about his chosen work. 

The students should realize that be- 
fore they can make progress to better jobs 
in business they must earn more than they 
are paid for. Some students have the 
mistaken opinion that as soon as they 
are paid more money they will try to 
earn it. 

The thinking habit is probably the most 
desirable characteristic built up in the 
school. The student fails to realize that 
in every problem in business he must 
think through every possibility of each 
problem, 

Each student should learn to express his 
thoughts verbally and on paper for in 
every vocation this factor will be impor- 
tant. The person who can express him- 
self clearly and forcefully in conferences 
or in public gatherings has a distinct ad- 
vantage. Similarly, written reports to su- 
pervisors must be clearly and concisely 
written if they are to be effective. 

When a supervisor gives instructions to 
an employe he must learn to follow those 
instructions in detail. The supervisor may 
know the importance of all details of any 
assignment and he: will expect that his 
instructions be followed to the letter. 

The student should also be told to con- 
centrate his efforts on worthwhile things. 
Think about the important things that 
have a bearing on the assignment. 


Aptitude, Interest, and Intelligence Tests 


Our Milwaukee schools are doing a 
splendid job with intelligence tests and 
with their life advisement counseling with 
the students. 

Dr. Gordon 
of California in Los 
gested that colleges adopt the 
programs: 


Watkins of the University 
Angeles recently sug- 
following 


(1), More skillful system of selection, 
direction and placement. 


(2) Use valid ability, aptitude, interest 
and achievement tests. 


(3) Establish efficient counseling and 
guidance agencies to aid in placement. 


(4) Adopt a follow-up system to check 
the effectiveness of your educational sys- 
tem, 


Many of the universities have inaugu- 
rated very comprehensive testing programs 
and it is a fact that many tests now in 
use are valid but more of this type of 
work is needed. If a test indicates a keen 
interest in scientific, artistic, literary or 
musical work, that student should be 
counseled to train in that area of work. 
Counselors should be trained so that they 
can give the proper counsel to the stu- 
dents who have taken the various tests. 
It is true that a person can make good 
in a chosen field, although tests may not 
indicate an interest in that field. If that 
person had specialized in a field in which 
his interest was greater, he might possibly 
have made greater progress. 

It would be desirable for the members 
of our Association to follow the tests 
recommended by NOMA and make a 
study of the test results. This could be 
a cooperative program between the schools 
and local business. 

At the present time we should make use 
of the results of tests that have been given 
at the schools. These test results will aid 
us in doing a better job of placing those 
hired from the schools. 

When we have followed test results in 
our placement work we should constantly 
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check on the results of this type of place- 
ment. We should counsel with the schools 
on the results of our observations. 

Tests by themselves can do nothing to 
improve the job placement. The employ- 
ment interviewers should have a complete 
knowledge of the tests that are made in 
order that they can place the applicant 
properly. This proper placement will be 
to the advantage of the applicant and em- 
ployer. Every interviewer should be ac- 
quainted with test information as it has 
been developed by some of our outstand- 
ing colleges and universities. Interviews 
and tests in the senior high school year 
will indicate which students ought to be 
encouraged to go on with their educa- 
tions in college. ‘In fact, these tests should 
indicate to some degree the areas of train- 
ing that would be highly desirable for each 
individual student. 


Steps to be Taken by Business 


When part-time or summer employment 
is provided for high school teachers and 
counselors, they will have a better knowl- 
edge of the requirements of business. This 
will enable the school staff to do a better 
job of teaching and counseling, for they 
will better know the requirements of each 
job. 

Business should provide teachers and 
counselors with the information that will 
aid them in their counseling work. Un- 
less the school staff members have had 
an opportunity of knowing about the ac- 
tual requirements of business, they can- 
not do their jobs properly. 

Business should secure the high school 
record of every new employe so that a 
better job can be done of placement. This 
record should contain information about 
business training and part-time work ex- 
perience. 

We have had good experience with the 
cooperative plan of education for certain 
of our engineers. Our success would 
point to the desirability of establishing co- 
operative courses in the high schools. In 
peacetime this would be rather difficult be- 
cause of the Child Labor Laws and In- 
dustrial Commission restrictions. How- 
ever, this plan deserves some further 
thought to see if some satisfactory plan 
can be arranged. 

During the vacation season business 
should provide work for commercial 
teachers and counselors as this will give 
them a better understanding of business 
requirements. Teachers are available dur- 
ing the summer months when we lose the 
services of some of our employes because 
of vacations. The knowledge _ these 
teachers receive through this work will 
aid them greatly in their teaching and 
counseling work, 


Returning Servicemen 


Some of the young men in service today 
did not complete their high school courses 
before going into service. All of them 
should be encouraged to return to the 
schools to finish their high school work. 

Because of the special technical train- 
ing received in service it would be desir- 
able to recommend additional training in 
vocational schools so that these people can 
go into the various trades as specialists. 
Some of the returning service personnel 
should be encouraged to continue their 
studies in private business schools, voca- 
tional schools, and college. Interest, apti- 
tude and intelligence test results will do 
much to help business counsel returning 
service personnel into the most desirable 
fields of business. 


Pi OMEGA PI ELECTS 


Ruth Roberts, State Teachers College 
Kirksville, Missouri, was elected ae sident 
of Pi Omega Ps at the December 25 meet. 
ing of this ‘national business educatic: n fra. 


ternity, held at Hotel Sherman in Chicago 
Other officers elected for the cominy year 
are: Vice-president, Raymond  \Vhite 
University of Oklahoma, Norman; secre. 
tary, Mary Ferro, University of Mcntana, 


Missoula; treasurer, George Wagoner, In- 
J Ds , 





Miss Roberts 


diana University, Bloomington; organizer 
Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls; historian, 


Freda Bruns, lowa State College, Ames. 


The ninth biennial convention of dele 
gates was attended hy representatives 
from twenty-eight of the chapters. Prac- 


tically one hundred members registered for 
the meeting, including forty student dele- 
gates from various schools. 


PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE OF DPE 


Mrs. Helen M. Johnston, of the College 
of Home Economics, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, and chairman of the 
Publications Committee of Delta Pi Ep- 
silon, recently announced the appointment 
of the following members of her commit 
tee: Dr. Peter L. Agnew, New York Uni- 
versity, New York, New York; Rober 
Finch, Supervisor of Business Education, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Dr. M. H. Freeman, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Pater- 
son, New Jersey; Edith Tuchman, New 
Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson, 
New Jersey; William Logan, State Super- 
visor of Distributive Education, Raleigh 
North Carolina; W. M. Polishook, Cli- 
ford J. Scott High School, East Orange, 
New Jersey; C. K. Reiff, Oklahoma A 
and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; W 
Harmon Wilson, South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BOOKLET ON CONSUMER TOPICS 


A 6-point consumer program dealing 
with pertinent consumer topics has just 
been published. These points cover: (1) 
Budgets for Spending and Saving; (2) In- 
telligent Buying; (3) Standardization of 
Consumer Goods; (4) Grading and L abel- 
ing; (5) Consumer Credit; and (6) Con 
sumer Services of Government Agencies 
Included are questions for discussion, fol- 
lowed by a selected list of current refer 
ences. 

For your copy write to Marketing Re 
ports Division, Office of Distribution, Wat 
Ser Administration, Washington 2, 
DL 
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PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 






































To provide a means for obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can contribute 
most effectively to the total education program; to provide machinery for the expression of the will of business teachers throughout 
the country on issues of major importance in their field; and to codperate with other groups of educators on projects involving busi- 


ness education. 





President 
Cecil Puckett 
University of Denver 


Denver, Colorado 











Vice-President 


Elvin S. Eyster 


Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 


am. 
> 





Secretary 
Dorothy L. Travis 


Central High School 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 











Treasurer 
Vernal H, Carmichael 
Ball State Teachers College 


Muncie, Indiana 


ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


The Administrative Board of the 
National Council for Business Education 
met at the Sherman Hotel in Chicago on 
December 28. New officers elected at this 
meeting are: Treasurer, Vernal H. Car- 
michael, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana, who succeeds A. O. Col- 
vin of Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion; and secretary, Dorothy L. Travis, 
Central High School, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota, who succeeds Helen Reynolds of 
New York University. As reported in an 
tarlier issue of this magazine, the officers 
who assumed their responsibilities on Sep- 
tember 1, 44, are: President, Cecil 
uckett, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado; and vice-president, Elvin S. 
Eyster, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
ndiana, 

The new members of the Administrative 
Board for the 1944-1948 term are: E. G. 
Blackstone, University of Southern Cali- 


JANUARY, 1945 


By Dorothy L. Travis, Secretary of the Council 


fornia; Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball State 
Teachers College; Benjamin R. Haynes, 
University of Tennessee ; Erwin M. Keith- 
ley, South Division High School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; Ernest A. Zelliot, 
Director of Commercial Education, Des 
Moines, Iowa; and Clyde E. Rowe, Schen- 
ley High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, reported on the 
activities of the Future Business Leaders 
of America and made recommendations 
concerning the future of that rapidly grow- 
ing organization. 

Plans for continuing the preparation and 
publication of the Student’s Typing Tests 
were presented. Announcement was made 
that the short forms of the National 
Clerical Ability Tests would be available 
within the very near future. 

Ray G. Price, University of Cincinnati, 
chairman of the Committee on Consumer 


Education Study of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, re- 
ported on the progress of this committee in 
the preparation of teaching units for 
pupils and material for teachers of con- 
sumer education. F. G. Nichols, repre- 
sentative of the National Council to the 
Regional Conference of the State Depart- 
ments of Education of the New England 
and Middle Atlantic States, told of a study 
to determine the amount of credit which 
will be given for training received during 
military service. 

Plans were proposed for financing the 
employment of a part-time secretary for 
the National. Council for Business Educa- 
tion who would be responsible for promot- 
ing the interests of business education in 
the United States and for the unification 
of the activities of the various affiliated 
associations. 
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N.B.T.A. CHICAGO CONVENTION 


“New Responsibilities in Business Edu- 
cation” was the theme for the recent con- 
vention of the National Business Teachers 
Association and a strong program was built 
around this general theme. All meetings 
were held in Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
December 27, 28 and 29, as "announced 
in the December issue of THE JOURNAL. 

Ivan Mitchell, assistant principal of 
Western High School, Detroit, Michigan, 
was elected president. of the association 
for the coming year. Other officers elected 


are: First vice-president, Icie B. Johnson, 
High School, Amarillo, Texas; second 
vice-president, Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Ten- 


nessee ; secretary, J. Murray Hill, Bowling 
Green College of Commerce, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky; treasurer, Ray G. Price, 


University of C incinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Ivan Mitchell 





Icie B. Johnson 


Private Schools Department: Chairman, S. B. 
Traisman, Business Institute, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; vice-chairman, C. W. Hanke, Brown’s 
Business and Secretarial School, St. uis, 
Missouri; secretary, Mrs. L. T. Maze, Fond 
du Lac Commercial College, Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin, 


The following officers were elected to 
head the various sections: 


Administrators’ Round Table: Chairman, W. S. 
Barnhart, vice-principal of Emmerich Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
vice-chairman, Dr. J. Marvin Sipe, Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock, Texas; secretary, 
Ida Wallace, Northeastern High School, De- 
troit, Michigan. 


Secretarial Round Table: 
low, High School, Blairsville, Pennsylvania; 
vice-chairman, Alf ‘red Quinette, South High 
School, Youn, stown, Ohio; secretary, Arthur 
L. Walker, Western Michigan College, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 


Chairman, Elsie Gar- 





-Benjamin R. Haynes 








Officers 
of the 
National Business 
Teachers Association 


For the Coming Year 











J. Murray Hill 


Retiring president J. Evan Armstrong, 
of Armstrong College, Berkeley, Cali- 


fornia, became a member of the Executive 
Board and Nettie M. Huff, Huff College, 
Kansas City, Missouri, was elected to a 
place on the Board. 


McKee Fisk was elected to honorary 
membership in the ‘association in recogni- 
tion of his past services as editor of the 
Yearbook. Eleanor Skimin was elected to 
honorary membership in recognition of her 
past services as editor of the Business E-du- 
cation Digest. 

Newly elected officers of the three de- 
partments are: 


Secondary Schools Department: Chairman, Ber- 
nard of Baker, Board of Education, Chicago, 
Illinois; vice-chairman, L. W. Mallory, Persh- 
ing High School, Detroit, Michigan; secretary, 
Ruth Griffith, McKinley Senior High School, 
Cedar Rapids, Towa. 


College Department: Chairman, Leslie J. Whale, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan; vice- 
chairman, Ray Price, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, Laura Lynn Straub, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 
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Ray G. Price 


Chairman, Gladys 
Cincinnati, Ohio; 
High School, De- 


Social-Business Round Table: 
Bahr, Withrow High School, 
vice-chairman, Elmer Nickel, 
catur, Illinois; secretary, Virginia Williams, 
Technical High School, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Bookkeeping and Accounting Round Table: Chair- 
man, H. G. Enterline, Indiana University, 
sloomington, Indiana; vice-chairman, A. 
Fry, Proviso Township High School, Maywood, 
sllinois; secretary, Gertrude Murray, High 
School, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Private School Instructors’ Round Table: Chair- 
man, W. M. Oates, Nettleton Commercial Col- 
lege, Sioux Falls, South Dakota; vice-chairman, 
Mrs. Ward Hamilton, Hamilton College of 
Commerce, Mason City, Iowa; secretary, Mrs. 
ee A Randall, Badger Green Bay Business 
College, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

Distributive Education Round Table: Chairman, 
Lawrence Thomson, Chief, Business Education 
Division, State Board of Control for Vocational 
Education, Lansing, Michigan; vice-chairman, 
Glen C. Rice, Co-ordinator of Distributive Edu- 
cation, Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Kalamazoo, Michigan; secretary, W. G. 
Dallas, Frank B. Willis High School, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

Office Machines Round Table: Chairman, Bernice 
Hartmann, Oak Park and River Forest High 
School, Oak Park, Illinois; vice-chairman, 
Agnes Mechant George W ‘ashington High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana; secretary, Doro- 
thy Minikel, Senior High School, Midland, 
Michigan. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BUSINESs 
SCHOOLS CONFERENCE 


The Second Annual Conference 
National Council of Business Sch 
held at the Hotel Sherman, Chica 
cember 27-30, 1944. The annual 
ence of this Council is primarily a mee. 
ing of the 24 members of its Board gf 
Directors—20 of whom were present. The 
dinner session on Wednesday  vening 
December 27, was attended by approxi. 
mately 200 representatives of private bus. 
ness schools. The speakers at the dinne 
session were J. Evan Armstrong, Am. 
strong College, Berkeley, California, an 
Dr. Wm. C. Cope, Drake College, Newark 
New Jersey. Chas. F. Walker, Northwest: 
ern School of Commerce, Portland, Or. 
gon, addressed the luncheon session on Fri. 
day, December 29. 

Among the more important formal dec. 
sions and actions taken by the conference 
were the following: (1) That the Councils 
should hereafter be considered -as being a 
permanent organization, representing the 
interests of the entire private 
business school field; (2) that the Mini. 


of the 
IIs was 
‘0, De 


confer. 


national 





H. N. Rasely 


mum Standards which were adopted after 
two years of study and research shoul 
become operative, and would constitute the 
requirements for membership in the Cou 
cil, beginning “January first following the 
cessation of hostilities in Europe;” (3) 
that the “Recommendations” submitted by 
the Committee on Business Ethics in it 
special report regarding the use of scholar- 
ships be approved, and that these recom 
mendations become effective at the same 
time that the Minimum Standards becomt 
operative; (4) that a quarterly magazine be 
initiated which shall deal primarily witt 
problems of administration in the private 
business school field. 

H. N. Rasely, Burdett College, Bostot, 
Massachusetts, was re-elected president of 
the Council. Other officers re-elected fot 
the coming year are: First _vice- president, 
Ben H. Henthorn, Kansas City College ol 
Commerce, Kansas City, Missouri; secon 
vice-president, G. A. Spaulding, "Bryant 
Stratton Business Institute, Buffalo, New 
York; executive secretary, Dr. J. S. Nof 
singer. E. G. Purvis of Strayer College 
Washington, D. C., was elected treasurét 
and Mrs. Lillian A. Fleet, Annapolis Bus 
ness College, Annapolis, Maryland, w4 
elected secretary. These officers constitute 
the new Executive Committee. 
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ice Of th The schools of tomorrow should place 
hools wag greater emphasis on job training. This was 



















the consensus of thinking at the A.V.A. 
convention held in Philadelphia Decem- 
ber 7, 8, and 9. Vocational training will be 
needed more than ever in the post war 
period. ; 

It was almost unanimously agreed that 
this training should be secured through 
Federal support. Local communities and 
states do not have the taxing power to 
fnance an adequate post war school job 
training program. A Federal subsidy of 
one billion dollars a year was proposed by 
Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, Superinten- 
dent of Schools of Philadelphia. This 
money would be allocated for training of 
youth between the ages of 16 and 21, 
eid. whether they attended private schools or 

» UeBoublic schools. This is the first time such 
n on Fr, suggestion has received such wide pub- 
licity. A Federal school subsidy bill for 
three hundred million dollars was defeated 
al in the Senate last year by close vote. 

‘terent Many of the private schools were opposed 
> Counclito it, and some of the southern Senators 
; being affopposed it because it prohibited differentia- 
ting thegtion of allotment because of race. It was 
©. “quite generally believed at the convention 
Private that if the subsidy were permitted for 
he Mini-§ private school training as well as public 
schools, much of the opposition would 
vanish. Dr. Stoddard explained that he 
was speaking for himself and not for 
any national organization. It was pointed 
out that the G. I. Bill which provides 
funds for the training and re-training of 
returning veterans made no distinction be- 
tween private and public schools, inasmuch 
e as the veteran is permitted to attend any 
school or college of his choice as long as 
it is a recognized institution. 

Strong support was also given at the 
convention to the vocational training bill 
inasmuch as the $97,500,000 vocational bill 
(Senate, 1946) before the last Congress 
did not go through. A new bill will be 
proposed immediately to the next Con- 
gress. The thinking at the convention was 
that it would be very similar to the bill 
before the last Congress. This bill would 
provide about $7,000,000 increased funds 
for distributive education, and $5,000,000 
annually for office training. $24,000,000 of 
the total is also provided for area voca- 
tional schools. Such area vocational train- 
ing would, of course, also be available for 
-;” (3)Bvocational business education. After the 
ited by— bill is accepted by a congressional commit- 
s in ig’ it then must go before the entire 


scholar: 
recor 
e same 
become 
azine be 
ly with C. I. Blackwood, president of Black- 
private Wood-Davis Business College, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, was elected president of 
the American Association of Commercial 
Colleges for the coming year at the busi- 
hess session of that group held at Hotel 
Sherman in Chicago, Wednesday morning, 
ecember 27. Mr. Blackwood has served 
as first vice-president during the past year. 
It was announced at this meeting that 
fourteen new schools were admitted to 
», New membership in the Association during the 
Noft-f past year, and that four new chapters were 
added to Pi Rho Zeta International. A 
list of the new Pi Rho Zeta chapters 
appeared in the November number of this 
Magazine, 

Dale Carnegie was the principal speaker 
at the noon luncheon. There were eighty- 
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house, passed by the other house, and 
then approved by the President. When 
such funds will actually be voted is, of 
course, another question. It can also be 
questioned whether the same amount will 
be held to. It depends upon the temper 





Ira W. Kibby 


of the new Congress, the war situation, 
and many other factors. 

The business section meetings of the 
A.V.A. were well attended. Competent 
workers are needed from the very top on 
down to the lowest workers was the point 
of view of Daniel Bloomfield, Manager of 
the Retail Trade Board of Boston. He 
advocated that business take an active 
part in the training programs of schools 
and colleges. Dr. Ira W. Kibby, State Di- 
rector of Business Education in Califor- 
nia, was elected new Vice President for 
Business Education to succeed Dr. Ny- 
strom. Dr. Kibby has the point of view of 
both office training and distributive educa- 
tion, and therefore is an unusually fortu- 
nate selection. Earl Webb, Supervisor of 
Distributive Education in Massachusetts, 
will continue to serve as Business Educa- 
tor in the enlarged and monthly edition of 
the A.V.A. Journal. Dr. M. D. Mobley, 
State Director of Vocational Education in 
Georgia, was elected President of the 
A.V.A. Dr, Dennis continues as Execu- 
tive Secretary of the A.V.A. 

There was considerable evidence that 
business teachers, office and distributive 
education alike, are more conscious of 
their need for more active participation 
in direction of legislation so as to correct 
the unfavorable consideration given to 
business education thus far. 


BLACKWOOD HEADS A.A.C.C. 


three in attendance at this luncheon, which 
was open to anyone who desired to hear 
the address by this noted lecturer and 
author. 

New officers, in addition to Mr. Black- 
wood are: First vice-president, Mrs. La- 
Velle T. Maze, Fond du Lac Commercial 
College, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin; second 
vice-president, Ernest W. Veigel, Jr., 
Rochester Business Institute, Rochester, 
New York; secretary-treasurer, C. W. 
Woodward, College of Commerce, Burling- 
ton, Iowa. 

District Governors were elected as fol- 
lows: 

Central, E. O. Fenton, American Insti- 
tute of Business, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Northern, W. H. Green, Fargo Business 
College, Fargo, North Dakota; Southeast- 


ern, J. D. Campbell, Campbell Business 
College, Dothan, Alabama; Eastern, Mrs. 
Grace Martin Cornelius, Grace Martin’s 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; South- 
western, J. D. Miracle, Draughon’s Busi- 
ness College, Abilene, Texas; New Eng- 
land, J. M. Perry, Perry School of Busi- 
ness, Waterbury, Connecticut; Rocky 
Mountain, S. B. Dykes, Arizona College of 
Commerce, Tucson, Arizona; Pacific, H. E. 
Leffel, Kinman Business University, Spo- 
kane, Washington; Canadian, W. C. 
Angus, Angus School of Commerce, Win- 
nipeg, Canada; West Indies and South 
America, Senora Maria Teresa Camacho, 
Royal Gregg School, San Juan, P. R.; 
Australian, J. R. Kinsman, Hemingway 
Robertson Institute, Melbourne, Australia. 

At the afternoon session, president Black- 
wood appointed the following committees: 
Membership: Chairman, C. I. Blackwood, Black- 

wood-Davis Business College, Oklahoma City, 


Oklahoma; C. W. Woodward, College of Com- 
Iowa; Ben H. Henthorn, 


merce, Burlington, [ 
Kansas City College of Commerce, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Standards: Chairman, Mrs. LaVelle T. Maze, 


Fond du Lac Commercial. College, Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin; I: W._ Curtis, Capital City 
Business College, Little Rock, Arkansas; J. E. 
Bates, Draughon’s Business College, Muskogee, 


Oklahoma; C. M. Thompson, Thompson Col- 
lege, York, Pennsylvania, 
Publicity: Chairman, Ernest W. Veigel, Jr., 


Rochester Business Institute, Rochester, New 
York; H. O. Balls, Nashville Business College, 
Nashville, Tennessee; H. Everett Pope, Okla- 
homa School of Accountancy, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


NABTTI CONVENTION PLANS 


As this issue goes to press, word 
comes from H. M. Doutt, president of 
National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions, that there is a pos- 
sibility of the annual convention of this 
group being postponed or cancelled. In 
the December number of this magazine it 
was announced that the convention would 
be held in connection with the annual 
meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers’ Colleges, which is scheduled for 
Chicago beginning Thursday, February 
22nd. : 

Up to this time, a program was being 
built around the general theme “What Are 
We Going to do About It?” and the meet- 
ings had heen planned for February 21 and 
22. If, and when, the convention is held 
it will furnish an opportunity for those 
who are concerned with the administra- 
tion of business teacher-training programs 
and those who are teaching the subjects 
included in these programs to get together 
and thrash out some practical ideas. It 
was planned to stress general discussion 
and exchange of ideas rather than long 
set speeches. 

An announcement about definite plans 
will appear in the February number of 
THE JOURNAL, 





IF YOUR JOURNAL IS LATE... 


THE JoURNAL is addressed to you ac- 
cording to our regular schedule, but it 
may be delayed in reaching you because 
of congested transportation or any one of 
a dozen other difficulties arising from 
the war. We therefore ask for your 
patience. If your JouRNAL does not come 
on time, won’t you wait a reasonable time 
before writing us to question its non- 
arrival ? 
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cil for Business Education, are available — the production tests. Full particulars are . 
to aide. These tests were formerly included in the manual which accompanies | Practical Methods Courses in ee — 
sponsored by the Typewriter Educational the Student's Typing Tests. | gms ge oe agg skill de the apps 
Research Bureau—Remington Rand, Inc., Due to paper shortages and other prob- | ral wrt * a at oe cypowridin. faculty 
Royal Typewriter Company, L. C. Smith lems of personnel, the National Council femaaiiis faculty, During the last = Women, 
& Corona Typewriters, Inc., and Under- Typewriting Awards for 1944-45 will be summers, Boe " attended from every been 
wood Elliott Fisher Company—but since made on the basis of the 1943-44 tests. | ciate in the Union and Canada. = ef 
the companies which subscribed to the cost Copies of these tests may be aes from | Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin oa be 
e ° ° . . RC ey aca: e 4 > | guilt 
of this service have converted their entire Science Research Associates, 228 South | THE GREGG COLLEGE Daiinol 
facilities to war production, they are un- W abash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. ' and at 
able to continue rendering this service. When data are submitted for the awards, | Predaent, lin Ope Sr _ tumka, 
To enable teachers to compare their re- teachers must certify that the students | ¢ wy, Michigan Ave. Chicago 2, Illinois J business 
sults with those of others, a table of norms have not practiced on these tests. om E 
. . . . 7 ° | 9 , 
for each test is being published in THE Soter’s 
JOURNAL for the month in which the test TABULATION TEST | of Okla 
is to be given. These norms are based on 
the test scores of 500 second year typing Volume X, Number 4 January, 1944 Rober 
students in the third and fourth years of Merchar 
high school. All classes meet five periods isaaiiitien EE A College, 
per week and the length of the period a visor of 
ranges from 45 to 55 minutes. Norms for verest wile Peabods 
all second year groups have been combined = ” PROMOTE STUDENT IN York. 
since there is no significant difference be- 98 59 TYPING AWARD PINS — 
tween scores of each group. <4 = n Hi 
Certifi er ey: + ACCLAIMED BY TEACHERS EVERYWHERE |§ ct" '118 
ertified Typists Certificates are avail- 80 45 2 ; i 5 Gregory 
i H - 70 42 30 words per minute—silver, each ............50¢ b 
able to students in schools using the Tests. 60 39 40 words per minute—silver, each ..50e | # mercial 
The Bronze Certificate is for students who 50 36 45 words oo inlnete saree, SEER. ste mediate 
can type 30 words per minute and less than ri A 60 words per minute—gold aiets, ste po his i 
~: . “c e : : 70 words per minute—gold plate, eac -5E Hae 
40, the il agen for those who -” = 99 woewls per minute—gold plate, each ite sd “ 
can type words per minute and less e “ 90 words per minute—gold plate, each ....5 O 
- a alec he 5 18 : ‘ 
than 50, and the Gold Certificate for those 2 13 Any Quantity Prices Sactete Ties Erold 
who can type at the minimum rate of 50 : ° COMMERCIAL AWARD PIN COMPANY commer 
words per minute on one of the straight- 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Illinois Senior 
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Business Field 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS 
Rice, Dodd, Cosgrove 


* 


EVERYDAY LAW 
Bliss & Rowe 
MEANINGFUL ACTIVITY IN EverRYDAY LAW 
Teachers Manual 


Heath Leaders in the 


STUART TYPING, SECOND EDITION 
Esta Ross Stuart 
Complete and Two-Book Editions 
Teachers Manuals and Workbooks 


* 


CORRELATED DICTATION 
AND TRANSCRIPTION 


Forkner, Osborne, O’Brien 


* 


APPLIED OFFICE PRACTICE 
THIRD EDITION 


Morrill, Bessey, Walsh 
* 
SELLING 


Blackstone, Crawford, Grinnell 


* 


EVERYDAY OCCUPATIONS 
Davey, Smith, Myers 
* 


ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC, Revised Ed 


Kanzer & Schaaf 


For descriptions of these and other books in the business field, send for your free copy of 
Heath Vocational and Business Books 





* 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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RECENT CHANGES 
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Announcement was recently made of 
the appointment of Burl M. Abel to the 
aly of Oklahoma College for 
Women, Chickasha, Oklahoma. He has 
been made head of the Secretarial 
cience Department, with the rank of 
assoc ate professor. Mr. Abel has 
taught at Southwestern Institute of 
Technology, Weatherford, Oklahoma, 
and at Wetumka Junior College, We- 
tumka, Oklahoma. He has had wide 
business experience and operated the 
Keen Business College at Anadarko, 
Oklahoma, for a number of years. His 
Master’s degree is from the University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 


nm 


Robert E. Barron, former head of the 
Merchandising Division of Russell Sage 
College, has accepted a position as super- 


visor of work simplification for Cluett, 
Peabody and Co., Inc., Troy, New 
York. 


A new member of the faculty of West- 
ern High School, Detroit, Michigan, is 


sachusetts, has been made principal of 
the Senior High School in that town. 
He succeeds George P. Campbell, who 
retired after holding that office for 
thirty-seven years. Mr. Beach is a 
graduate of Boston University and is 
now doing graduate work in that uni- 
versity. 


The Illinois Board for Vocational 
Education recently announced the ap- 
pointment of John A. Beaumont as 
State Supervisor of Business Education. 
Mr. Beaumont has had fifteen years of 
business experience in the retail field 
and is a graduate of Union College, 
Schenectady, New York. Before going 
to Illinois, Mr. Beaumont was employed 
by the Texas State Board for Vocational 
Education as teacher-trainer for distrib- 
utive education, in which capacity he 
conducted teacher-training for coordi- 
nators and assisted in the promotion and 
supervision of the distributive education 
program in Texas. 


Dr. William R. Blackler has returned 


he was regional chief of training for the 
San Francisco Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. For the past year and one- 
half he also served as special state 
supervisor of war production training 
of the California State Department of 
Education. 


Until recently a member of the fac- 
ulty of the State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, Arnold Condon 
has returned to his position on the fac- 
ulty of the University of Arizona, 
Tucson. Mr. Condon received his M.A 
degree from Columbia University and 
is a former teacher at the Woman’s 
College, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro. 


Paul W. Cutshall is now head of the 
accounting and credit department of the 
South-Western Publishing | Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. For many years he 
was prominent in the administration of 
business education in the Cincinnati 
public schools. He received his bach- 
elor’s degree from Indiana State Teach- 

















Gregory Battistone, 
teacher at the 
mediate School in Detroit. 


mercial 


formerly a com- 
Neinas Inter- 
He received 


to the Bureau of 


Business Education, 
California State Department of Educa- 


ers College, 


Terre Haute, Indiana. 


his M.A. degree from Wayne Univer- tion, Sacramento, California, after a Lloyd H. Hayes has been granted a 
sity in Detroit and his A.B. degree from leave of absence of two years, having year’s leave of absence from his teach- 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. been appointed assistant state super- ing position in the High School of Com- 

visor for distributive education. He merce, Springfield, Massachusetts, and 
Erold B. Beach, formerly head of the will act as assistant to Dr. Ira W._ is now engaged in sales promotion and 


commercial department of the Junior- 
Senior High School, 


Kibby, 


Marblehead, Mas- Education. 


Chief of the Bureau of Business 
While on leave of absence’ Inc., 





of Springfield. 


sales education work for John H. Breck, 








DEWEY 


JANUARY, 


Simplicity and accuracy 
benefit teacher, student, employer 


Dewey Script Shorthand has been de- 
signed primarily to meet normal business 
speeds up to 120 wpm. Therefore it is nor 
burdened with complexities required only at 
reporting levels. It has few rules and fewer 
exceptions. It has only 216 wordsigns, each 
explicit and unmistakable. It has only 40 
afhx signs — 16 prefixes and 24 suffixes. 
Dewey treatment of successive vowels, altho 
contained in a single two-line sentence, is 
exact and comprehensive. Dewey structure is 
clean, compact, uncompromising. Textbooks 
are simple and clear. 

Unmistakable legibility, by any writer or 
after any length of time, is the most dis- 
tinctive feature of Dewey Script Shorthand. 
Because it is simpler avd more accurate, 
Dewey is easier to learn, to write and to 
teach and can be taught in substantially les: 
time. 


1945 


SHORTHAND CORPORATION 1 MADISON AVENUE, 


The teacher has an easier time of it. The 
student gets a job sooner. The employer gets 
the more accurate stenographer he is always 
looking for. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Read the famous 16-page Summary of the 
Shorthand Study reprinted without alteration or 
addition from Volume 28, Harvard Studies in Ed- 
ucation (317 pages). See how 3-year class-room 
tests prove the superiority of Dewey Script Short- 
hand over another well-known system. Every 
teacher, principal and school executive should be 
familiar with the results of this test—the most 
significant shorthand study of the last 50 years. 


Dewey 


Sct ip 


Shovthand 


— simpler and more accurate — 


NEW YORK 10, N Y 
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Two Practical 
Reference Books 
for the Desk of 
Every Teacher 
or Secretary 


STANDARD HANDBOOK FOR 
SECRETARIES 


By LOIS IRENE HUTCHINSON. Revised edition. 
616 pages, 6 x 9. $3.00 


Often referred to as “the secretarial student's 
one-volume library,” this well liked, widely 
used handbook gives complete, dependable in- 
formation on all questions of secretarial prac- 
tice as efficient secretaries of leading execu- 
tives know it. Easy to understand, easy to use, 
this encyclopedic volume covers not only the 
facts helpful in the production of normal steno- 
graphic and typing work, but also a wealth of 
useful data relating to diplomacy, efficiency, 
office procedure, legal matters, communication 
services, financial information, and tables and 
lists of many kinds. 


THE PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR 
OFFICE WORKERS 


By FRANCES AVERY FAUNCE, Formerly Assist- 
ant Editor of Atlantic Readers and Assistant to 
the Business Manager of Wellesley a In 
Press—Ready in February. 


This important forthcoming manual gives exact 
information and precise instruction covering a 
wide variety of duties for office employees of 
all kinds. Deals with general conduct in the 
office, treatment of confidential matters, making 
notes and memoranda, suggestions for better 
dictation, handling mail, hints on typing, taking 
messages, relations with callers, making ap- 
pointments, telephoning and telegraphing, in- 
dexing and filing, recording minutes of meet- 
ings, avoiding waste, carrying special respon- 
sibility, etc. 


Send for copies on approval. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 


HUNDREDS of schools 


already use— 


SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION 
STUDIES 


By WHITMORE and WANOUS 
for use in typing and shorthand classes 


Job competence for stenographers and secretaries 
requires a marketable skill in transcription. SHORT- 
HAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES is designed to 
integrate shorthand and typewriting skill into a 
job-production pattern. It includes typing from 
printed copy, typing from shorthand plates, and 
typing from dictated notes. Grammar, punctuation, 
and transcription short cuts are also included. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 

















mate BINDER 


for your copies of 
THE JOURNAL 









Holds ten issues—providing a full year’s reference 
file. Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or re- 
moved in one operation. 

Price $1.75 postpaid. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 Brooks Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Please send me........ Handy Binders. 
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For 
Our Country 








BUSINESS EDUCATORS NOW SERVING WITH 


THE ARMED FORCES OF THE 


UNITED STATES 





Ed. Note—Readers everywhere are invited to send to THE JouRNAL, for tnclu- 
sion in these columns, the name of any business teacher who has entered the 


armed services of the United States. 


In view of the fact that it ts difficult to 


obtain correct and up-to-date information on ranks and present addresses of those 
in the service, we will list only names and former school addresses under the 


various branches of the service as headings. 


This list is a supplement to the 


lists previously published in THE JOURNAL. 





& U.S. Army £& 


Mitchell Baron, Derry Township High 
School, Derry, Pennsylvania. 

Donald K. Beckley, Monmouth Col- 
lege, Monmouth, Illinois. 

Irwin Blender, South Philadelphia 
Evening High School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Herman D. Bricker, 
Rockford, Ohio. 

S. M. Brown, High School, 
doches, Texas. 

W. C. Cameron, High School, 
York Mills, Minnesota. 

Howard ‘Cline, High 
Matomoras, Ohio. 

Robert E. Cook, Derry Township 
High School, Derry, Pennsylvania. 
Wilson Corn, High School, Hymera, 
Indiana. 

Herman Courter, East Conemaugh 
High School, Conemaugh, Pennsylvania. 
Joseph Cutler, York Central School, 
Retsof, New York. 

Fred DeVita, Troup Junior High 
School, New Haven, Connecticut. 

C. Dunn, High School, McDonald, 
Pennsylvania. 

G. A. Dutter, Nelson Township High 
School, Garrettsville, Ohio. 

Francis Eureka, Baldwin Township 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Claude Gilstrap, High School, Crock- 
ett, Texas. 

R. E. Hall, Glenwood High School, 
New Boston, Ohio. 

Clayton Hank, High School, Ellwood 


High School, 
Nacog- 
New 


School, New 


City, Pennsylvania. 

Dave Henderson, Special Rural High 
School, Mentor, Ohio. 

oo. Hilbert, High School, Trenton, 
inois. 


Karl F. Howe, High School, Manistel, 
Michigan. 

Gerald Jackson, North High School, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Ova Johansen, High School, Amboy, 
Minnesota. 

P. M. Kartz, High School, Coraopolis, 
Pennsylvania. 

H. M. Kerr, Salem High School, Clar- 
ington, Ohio. 

William R. Kilmer, 
Manzanola, Colorado. 
Herman Koch, High School, Jordan, 
Minnesota. 

Robert Lynch, Franklin Boro High 
School, Conemaugh, Pennsylvania. 
Frank Martin, High School, Browns- 
burg, Indiana. 


JANUARY, 


High School, 


1945 - 


L. E. McCall, High School, Grove- 
ton, Texas. 

Vince McKeeta, High School, 
port, Pennsylvania. 

Meyer, Roger 

School, St. Bernard, Ohio. 

Fred E. Miller, High School, Rimers- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

G. A. Petack, Snowden Township 
High School, Library, Pennsylvania. 

James K. Ray, High School, Lucas- 
ville, Ohio. 

L. H. Raymer, High School, Abbott, 
Texas. 

Fred Rex, High School, New Vienna, 
Ohio. 

Harold Ruhely, Chicago Commercial 
College, Chicago, Illinois. 

Edward Sails, High School, 
dale, Pennsylvania. 

Emory Shriver, West High School, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

James T. Smith, High School, Wil- 
loughby, Ohio. 

James P. Snodgrass, High School, 
Olden, Texas. 

Thomas P. Stewart, High 
Crafton, Pennsylvania. 

John Sutta, Bassett Street Junior High 
School, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Glass- 


Bacon High 


Spring- 


School, 


John W. Thomas, High School, 
Wakefield, Michigan. 
W. F. Warner, Northbridge Junior- 


Senior High School, Whitinsville, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


F U.S. Navy £& 


Carl Ashbought, McLuney-Harrison 
High School, Crooksville, Ohio. 

Anson B. Barber, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Alfred Bieber, Leeds High School, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

James Blanford, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

Harold Burry, High School, Ellwood 
City, Pennsylvania. 

J. H. Cherry, High School, Olney, Il- 
linois. 

Everett L. Crerar, East High School, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

Verdi Ellies, Senior High 
Winona, Minnesota. 

W. V. Embrey, High School, Aurora, 
Missouri. 

R. H. Ewing, High School, Brook- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 

T. Fowler, High School, Crossett, 

Arkansas. 

J. B. Gentry, High School, Calhoun 
Falls, South Carolina. 


School, 


Robert C. Gesey, Samuel Hamilton 
Junior High School, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 

John Graham, High School, 
Ohio. 

Andrew Halechko, Sholer Township 
High School, Glenshaw, Pennsylvania. 

George J. Kappelman, Harding Junior 
High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Leland Kee, High School, Missouri 
City, Texas. 


Aurora, 


Alfred A. Maffee, High School, Nat- 
ick, Massachusetts. 

Edward McCowan, Scioto County 
Board of Education, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Elmer McKecknic, Senior High 
School, Berwick, Pennsylvania. 

Oliver Molter, High School, New 
Brighton, Pennsylvania. 


Harold V. Neece, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Maryville, Missouri. 

H. R. Nissley, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio. 

Bruno A. Novak, High School, Houtz- 
dale, Pennsylvania. 

G. R. Perkins, Teneha High School, 
Teneha, Texas. 

Walter Reed, High School, Meeker, 
Oklahoma. 

Marion Rife, Midway Village High 
School, Sedalia, Ohio. 

L. P. Rogers, High School, 
City, Texas. 

Albert Rubis, Central High School, 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 

Joseph E. Silvis, Mt. Pleasant Town- 
ship High School, Mt. Pleasant, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Missouri 


William Steen, High School, River- 
side, New Jersey. 

S. L. Swingle, High School, Rose- 
ville, Ohio. 

E. F. Tedder, Tyler Commercial Col- 
lege, Tyler, Texas. 

Lawrence Thurston, Wilson Junior 
High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Herman F. Truelove, The Laboratory 
School, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

William C. White, High School, 
Franklin, Pennsylvania. 


FOU. S. Marine Corps (W.R.) 


Gilda Carmarda, High School, Flor- 
ence, New Jersey. 
Carmalita Pisoni, High School, Anna- 
wan, Illinois. 
Beal High 


Mildred Shea, Major 


School, Shrewsbury, Massachusetts. 
EB WAC £& 
Marie Carter, McKeown Whitney 


Secondary School, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 

Sabina Desmond, High School, Rah- 
way, New Jersey. 

Margaret Englehart, Soldiers and Sail- 
ors Orphan Home, Xenia, Ohio. 

Ariel Swordes, Lanphier High School, 


Springfield, Illinois. 


ke WAVES 


Virginia Haller, High School, Aspin- 
wall, Pennsylvania. 

Grace Howard, High School, 
Haven, Michigan. 

Mary Johnston, Shanango Township 
High School, New Castle, Pennsylvania. 

Eunice Kjorlang, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri. 


South, 


Todd Mitchell, Washington Rural 
High School, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Ruth Pringle, High School, Clarion, 
Pennsylvania. 
Azelie Smith, Bobo High School, 
Clarksdale, Mississippi. 
Irene Uber, High School, Butler, 
Pennsylvania. 
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EVIDENCE 


—of the trend toward THOMAS 
NATURAL SHORTHAND is seen in 
the growing list of schools that have 
adopted this modern system. Here are 
some of the leaders: 


Business Schools 





Draughon’s Business College, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Tyler Commercial College, Tyler, Texas 
teen Business College, Hagerstown, 








Spencer Busi School, h tady, N. Y. 
Gregg Shorthand School, Phoenix, Arizona 


Bell tles Commercial College, West Palm 
Beach, Florida 
Northwestern School of Commerce, Lima, 0. 


The Fisher School, Boston & Somerville, 
Massachusetts 

Rutherford Business School, Dallas, Texas 
Lincoin School of Commerce, Lincoin, Neb. 
Kansas City College of Commerce, Kansas 
City, Missou 

Barnes School of Commerce, Denver, Colo. 
Kinman’s Business Institute, Spokane, Wash. 
Behnke-Walker Business College, Portland, 
Oregon 

Mac Kay Business College, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Caston Business College, Portland, Maine 


High Schools 


Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Berkeley High School, Berkeley, California 
Hollywood Evening High School, Hollywood 


California 

Jefferson Evening High School, Los Angeles, 
California 

General Evening High School, Bridgeport. 
Connecticut 

Commercial Evening High School, New 
Haven, Connecticut 

Vocational Schools, Savannah, Augusta, 


Albany and Macon, Georgia 
Morrisville-Eaton Central School, Morrisville, 
New York 
McKeesport High School, McKeesport, Pa. 
Granite Falls High School, Granite Falls, 
Washington 
High School, Mineral Point, Wisconsin 
Jefferson School District, Jefferson, Pa. 
~—and many others 





PRENTICE 


7O Fifth Avenue 
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See for Yourself Why 


THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND 


Helps You Cut the 
Shorthand Learning Load in HALF 


Today’s most enthusiastic THO 
MAS boosters tell th 
a were frankly skeptical. They simply wondered how ‘ shiek: 
ne a — accomplish so much as ardent THOMAS 
s were claiming for this modern ici 
changed to enthusiasm when i aon. an 
the skept is si 
test: They examined the system itself. ate lat: 


Now it is easy for i 
you to examine the THOMAS system. W 
reps Pn teacher-training course nae sales 
» fascinating way for you to see for i 
yourself why th 
a a : agen so far ahead of any other Pon Ate 
allable. And there is no charge or obligati 

1 tion t 
We furnish the materials. You work out a a aie 
exercises and tests to submit to us for correction ; 


To get started, simpl 
: y send us your name, add 
ct ee together with a note to this effect: “I been 
er-training course in THOMA 1 
HAND.” Write us today. eee 


-HALL, INC. 
New York, N.Y. 
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EFFECTIVE SECRETARIAL PRACTICES, 
by Esther Kihn Beamer and Ruth J. 
Plimpton, Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Company, 632 pp. $3.50. 


An instruction text and reference book 
on the college level. 

It discusses the many activities of the 
stenographer and secretary, and provides 
problems and projects in secretarial pro- 
cedures. These problems and projects 
assume a knowledge of typewriting to- 
gether with transcription of either manual 
or machine shorthand. 

The text is comprehensive. Part I is 
introductory in nature. Part II presents 
the problems of personality and office rela- 
tionships. Part LII deals with the handling 
of mail, and the next four parts treat of 
the various secretarial responsibilities such 
as, cOmmunication and_ transportation, 
office machines, business reports, and finan- 
cial and legal duties. Part VIII deals 
with the problems of job finding and job 
holding, and finally Part IX is a reference 
section of abbreviations, address forms 
and salutations, capitalization, compound 
words, numbers, punctuation, and syllabi- 
cation. 

This publication, from cover to cover, 
is a “meaty” text and reference book for 
effective practice. 


EVALUATION IN TEACHER EDUCA- 
TION, by Maurice E. Troyer and C. 
Robert Pace, Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 369 
pp. 


This publication prepared for the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council of Education evaluates 
the main problems of teacher education— 
selection, orientation and guidance, general 
education, professional education, student 
teaching, follow up, and growth in serv- 
ice. Each chapter in itself is an evalua- 
tion of one of these problems. 

The basic principles of sound educa- 
tional practice in the training of teachers 
are supported by descriptive analyses of 
the practices of teacher training institu- 
tions and school systems. Throughout the 
development of these chapters, emphasis is 
placed on the role of the student in play- 
ing a part in evaluating himself as a pros- 
pective teacher. 

In the final chapter, the authors bring 
together for summary the evaluation ac- 
tivities which they have actively presented 
in the discussion of the preceding chap- 
ters. Why evaluate? Their answer is— 
to make education more effective. 

This publication belongs in the pro- 
fessional library of every school. It is 
for the teacher-training institution to 
evaluate itself on the basis of criteria 
Presented. It is for the school system to 
evaluate its teaching staff in terms of 
sound educational principles. It is for the 
individual teacher to evaluate himself as a 
part of the integral picture of the Amer- 
ican: educational pattern. 


JANUARY, 1945 








BOOKS OF INTEREST TO 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 
This Department Conducted by 
Lempi S. Talvensaari 


New York University 
New York, N. Y. 





STANDARDS OF PRACTICE FOR PRI- 
VATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, prepared 
by The Committee on Research and 
Education of the National Council of 
Business Schools, Washington, D, C. 
16 pp. Free upon request. 

This pamphlet presents the work of the 
committee which has studied the practices 
of private business schools during the last 
two years. 

It indicates the fundamental prerequisites 
to recognition of a business school as an 
efficient educational institution. It sets 
forth the minimum requirements as to 
faculty, courses of study, administration, 
building and equipment, and business ethics. 

Five diploma courses, suggested for in- 
clusion in the curriculum of a private 
school, are described as to content. Re- 
quired as well as elective courses are set 
forth in the programs of study. 


SECRETARYSHIP AS : — FIELD, 
by E. G, Purvis. 23 p 

ACCOUNTANCY AS A CAREER FIELD, 
by George A. Spaulding. 14 pp. 10c. 


Handbooks of vocational information, 
prepared under the auspices of the National 
oe of Business Schools, Washington, 


They present descriptive material deal- 
ing with the nature of these positions— 
preparation for them, financial remunera- 
tion, duties, etc. These programs are built 
on a background of high school education 
as a prerequisite. 


TALK AND TAKE THOMAS NATURAL 
SHORTHAND, Second Edition, by Min- 
nie De Motte Frick, Edward Vietti, and 
Charles A. Thomas; New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 112 pp. $1.80. 


A spiral-bound _ student 
Thomas Natural Shorthand. 

It provides the principles of the system 
with theory charts of consonants and re- 
lated vowel sounds, vocabulary material 
for drill, and reading and writirig exer- 
cises for application in context. Longhand 
keys for the shorthand plates are included 
in the text. 

The Supplement includes cities and 
states, figures and quantities, words using 
longhand abbreviations to form shorthand 
outlines, other suggested abbreviated 
forms, short business forms, and general 
Army and Navy terms. 
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HANDBOOK FOR HIGH SCHOOL JOURN- 
ALISM, Revised and Enlarged Edition, 
by Anne Lane Savidge and Gunnar 
Horn, Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 133 pp. $1.48. 


Chapter I of this publication is a com- 
plete outline of a course in high school 
journalism. The topics are here pre- 
sented together with projects, questions, 
and required and supplementary readings. 

Chapter II presents an extensive classi- 
fied bibliography of worth-while materials 
dealing with journalism in its many 
phases. The other ten chapters deal with 
headlines, newspaper makeup, style, copy 
and proofreader’s marks, and estimating 
copy. 

This handbook is a small publication but 
the essence of the subject of journalism 
is included within these covers for the use 
of high school newspaper staffs and jour- 
nalism classes. 

. 


INSTANT VISUAL ADVISER TO SUC- 
CESSFUL RETAILING, by the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 394 pp. Free. 


In selling to readers the place of the 
morning newspaper in retail advertising, 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat offers a 
handy, spiral-bound volume which pre- 
sents sketches of the interesting history 
of 149 of the leading American retail 
establishments, charts showing their adver- 
tising trends, the history of the news- 
papers of St. Louis, and much other 
retailing information. 

For copies of this publication, write to 
Mr. George Grinham, Local Advertising 
Manager, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 1133 
Franklin Avenue, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENTS OF BE- 
GINNING OFFICE WORKERS, by Doro- 
thy C. Finkelhor, Stillwater, Oklahoma: 
College Bookstere, Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, 86 pp. 
$.60. (On orders of quantities of ten 
or more, a ten percent discount is of- 
fered.) 


The Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College has published this re- 
search study as a service to business 
education. This study won the 1942 
Delta Pi Epsilon Research Award. 

Miss Finkelhor here analyses, on the 
basis of research material gathered from 
115 employers and 130 beginning office 
employees, the adjustments needed for 
satisfactory contacts when looking for 
employment and for fitting into a new 
office situation and holding a job. 

The conclusions should be of interest 
to teachers, counselors, employers, and 
the workers themselves. The author’s 
recommendations suggest the im- 
portance of school aid in preparing a 
student for a job interview and of tests 
given by the school similar to those used 
by business for selection of new em- 
ployees. 
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NUMBERED 
POINTS 


The Right Point for 
Every Writing Job 


Here’s America’s business foun- 
tain pen made by America’s first 
pen makers. The Esterbrook 
Renew-Point Fountain Pen is 
the common sense pen for you 
and for your students because it 
offers a range of 33 numbered 
points styled for every hand and 
for every writing job. 


You and your students will find 
in Esterbrook’s 33 numbered 
point styles precisely the right 
point for the way you write and 
the writing job you have. 


Esterbrook Fountain Pens and 
Renew-Points are sold by reliable 
stationers everywhere. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO.,Camden,N.J. 


Canadian Representatives: 
The Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto 
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RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PENS 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK’ 


(ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PACE 22) 





A TESTING PROGRAM FOR A TWO-YEAR TYPING COURSE 


by Olga Alber 


Rosedale High School 
Kansas City, Kansas 


A survey of the many letters and other 
typed material from the business world 
that comes to the attention of the com- 
mercial teacher indicates that more em- 
phasis on various form work is quite es- 
sential in the high school typing course. 
It is imperative that students consider it 
as much a part of their job to improve 
the looks of the work turned out of an 
office as it is to get the work done. 
Standard forms and rules for letters, en- 
velopes, manuscripts, tabulation, etc., are 
universally accepted and the typist should 
use these accepted forms in the office in 
which she works. This in no way inter- 
feres with slight variations certain offices 
may use to fit their particular business or 
needs. 

Too often high school commercial stu- 
dents fail to follow class and book in- 
structions in setting up a practical business 
problem not given in the text. Students 
should use basic knowledge and judg- 
ment in improving rough draft copy and 
not follow the copy just because some 
one, who may not understand correct 
typing arrangement, wrote it that way. 
There should be a carry-over from the 
textbook problem to the actual business 
problem when it is presented. 

In an attempt to test the learning and 
application of class instruction to business 
problems and to set up high school 
standards for a student graduating from a 
two year typing course, a testing program 
to be used the last four or six weeks of 
school seems advisable. It serves as an 
excellent review before the students leave 
school and also points out to the teacher 
those things which need additional in- 
struction. 

It is well to list everything covered in 
class from the beginning of the course and 
then set up objectives that every student, 
completing the two-year course, should 
know. Copies of the list should be made 
for all students and an examination on 
one or two objectives given every day un- 
til the list is completed. If the student 
turns in mailable copy, that objective is 
checked off as having been satisfactorily 
passed. If the copy turned in is not mail- 
able, the student should be required to 
take the examination again on different 
material until a mailable standard has 
been reached. 

Following is a list of objectives or re- 
quirements that every second-year student, 
taking typing 50 minutes a day, should be 
required to pass before graduation from 
the department: 

1. Essential facts a typist must know. 
(A knowledge test of about 25 questions 
including correct position at the machine, 
spacing after punctuation marks, lines and 


spaces to an inch, figuring timed tests, 
problems on centering, etc.) 

2. How to clean a machine. 

3. Parts of machine and uses. 

4. Centering an assignment correctly on 
any size paper. 

>. Addressing envelopes: block, indent,’ 
open or closed punctuation, large and 
medium sized envelopes. 

6. All types of letters: personal note, 
semi-personal letter, half sheets, whole 
sheets, single spaced, double spaced, two 
or more page letter, mixed, open, or closed 
punctuation. 

7. All styles of business letters: full 
block, modified block, modified with in- 
dented paragraphs, indent, hanging indent, 
intra-organization or inter-ofhce corre- 
spondence, military, postal cards. 

8. Manuscript and title page. 

9. Tabulation. 

10. Telegrams. 

11. Billing and invoicing. 

12. Rough draft. 

13. Legal work. 

14. Outline. 

15. Balance sheets and financial state- 
ments. 

16. Poetry. 

17. Filling in forms. 

18. Programs, menus, etc. 

19. Dictation at machine. 

20. Making carbon copies and correc- 
tions. 

21. Putting on a new ribbon. : 

22. Writing 50 words a minute as a mini- 
mum speed on a timed test. 

From such a procedure, the following 
results should be achieved : 

1. A good review for the student be- 
fore leaving school and a feeling that cer- 
tain standards or goals commensurate with 
other schools and the business world have 
been reached. 

2. An attempt to measure output per 
student in actual office assignments as all 
examinations are done under time. (A 
typist’s ability to write a certain number 
of words per minute on a timed test 
should not be the only measuring rod for 
job assignment.) 

3. To find out what parts of the course 
need more emphasis so that the instruc- 
tor can stress them next year. 

4. To see if those making the highest 
scores on the straight copy timed test also 
turn out the best and greatest amount 0 
mailable copy. 

5. To create interest at the end of the 
term when students have a tendency to 
feel that their work is almost over an 
let down in their efforts. This testing pro- 
gram should keep them busy up to the 
very last day of school. ‘ 
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